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The Week. 


Massachusetts Democrats have seen 
the great opportunity of their party. 
Their slogan is to be tariff reform, no 
matter to what idiocy the national “lead- 
ers” may In this 
the Bay State men show only ordinary 
political acumen. The Quincys, Ham- 
lins, Gastons, and ‘Whitneys are insis- 
tent that this ought to be the only issue 
in next year’s national campaign. They 
see the'r State seething with unrest, 
out-and-out Republicans clamoring in 
vain for action by their own party, and 
rightly convinced that this is the 
sole issue upon which the Democrats 
could expect to win many votes. 
People are everywhere becoming alarm- 
ed at the increased cost of lving. Pro- 
tection statisticians may show to their 
heart’s content that the net average 
rise is smal‘, but it is big enough to 
make itself felt by every salaried man 
in every branch of trade or business. 
The Republican party never has revised 
the tariff, save upwards. It is not like- 
ly to do so, while the protected manu- 
facturers from whom it has extracted 
So many of its campaign funds have it 
by the throat. Here is the American 
Protective Tariff League, long an annex 
to the party, declaring the reciprocity 
agreement with Germany contrary to 
the statute law, and that higher unwrit- 
ten law—the policy of protection. It 
and its friends may we] think they can 
dictate to the party; they have done it 
times before. 











commit themselves. 


are 


over 


many 


One fact has undoubtedly had much 
to do with the endorsement of Taft by 
the Republican Committee of Ohio. That 
State sees a chance to eect a President 
once more, and hence the tremendous 
pressure put upon every hesitating com- 
mitteeman. Ohio is weary of the promi- 
nence of New York in Presidential pol- 
itics. She longs for another favorite son 
in the race. Accordingly, if the Taft man- 
agers can make it appear that their man 
has good prospects, the clamor for “one 
more President from Ohio” will be such 
as few politicians can resist. This is 
the strong force making against Fora- 
ker and Dick. They have, to be sure, 
many members of the machine bound 
to them by patronage, but the promise 
of still richer patronage, to say nothing 
of the greater glory of the State, is on 
the other side. Taft may not be the 
pride of Ohio, but Ohio pride is his best 
weapon in the fight for the State dele- 
gation. 





North Carolina is not going to secede 
again. Senator Overman declares that, 
while the people of his State are “high- 
ly incensed,” they understand that the 
legal questions at issue must be settled 
by the highest court in the iand, “in 
whose decision our people will cheerfully 
acquiesce.” Congressmen Page and Gud- 
ger give similar assurances, though they 
really were unnecessary, It is also made 
clear that the angry talk about impeach- 
ing Judge Pritchard was mostly a prod- 
uct of the dull and si.ly season in the 
offices of Washington correspondents. 
That Federal judge proceeded in the 
exercise of a discretion which is un- 
doubtedly his, under the Constitution 
and laws of the Union. He may have 
been mistaken. That will appear on ap- 
peal. But that there should exist such 
recourse as a United States writ of in- 
junction against the confiscation of prop- 
erty by State action, no man with a full 
complement of wits will deny. On’y in 
that way can what may prove irrepara- 
ble injury be prevented, and the equal 
protection of the laws assured to all. It 
‘s a railway corporation which, this 
time, avails itself of the remedy. Next 
time, it may be a widow whose property 
it is proposed to take from her without 
due process of law. The full merits of 
the North Caro ina case will be passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. Pending 
its decision, all good citizens will be or- 
derly and submit to the law. North Car- 
olina has enough sensible inhabitants to 
outweigh her crazy politicians and to 
make it certain that she will so submit. 
Even Gov. Glenn has now assented to 
the compromise arranged the 
parties to the suit, which is to be press- 
ed to a speedy determination. 


between 


So much is heard about the large sums 
spent by the white people of the South 
for the education of the negro, that a 
recently published analysis of South 
Carolina’s out:ay has exceptional inter- 
est. For the year ending June 30, 1906, 
there were enrolled 147,053 white pupils 
in 2,674 schools, with 3,633 teachers. The 
average session was 24.35 weeks. The 
salaries of the white teachers averaged 
$253. The whole cost of educating the 
white children was $1,538,565.13, includ- 
ing the of the five State colleges 
maintained or aided. The enrolled ne- 
gro children numbered 171,022, or 24,000 
more than the whites, but the total ap- 
propriation for them was $259,932.86, or 
only one-sixth of the sum appropriated 
for the whites. Now, of the total school 
taxes for the year, $278,477.16 was paid 
in by negroes, so that, so far from any 
whites contributing to the education of 
the blacks, $18,544.30 of the latter’s mo- 
ney went to the education of the white 


cost 





children! Not unnaturally, this seems 
somewhat unfair, particuarly as_ the 
average salary of the negro teacher for 
the 14.9 weeks of the session is only 
ninety-five dollars! If this same ratio 
holds for the other States, or anything 
approaching it, those pubic men in the 
South who have so long urged that 
school money be divided among the 
races according to the taxes paid, will 
have to do some more figuring. 


Senator Foraker found it easy to re- 
ply to Senator Tillman’s untruthful as- 
sertion that the North fastened the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Const'tution on the country be- 
cause its “passion and sectional hatred” 
had “gone far beyond the bounds of rea- 
son, and righteousness,” and 
that its real motive was to assure social 
equality to the negro. Tillman knows 
better, but relies on the fa libility of the 
human memory. As a matter of fact, 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments were born of actual conditions in 
the South; they were necess‘tated by de- 
liberate legislative attempts to reénslave 
the negro. The average Southerner who 
Maintains that the South alone should 
deal with the negro, and that it can be 
trusted to do the right thing by him, 
either conveniently forgets this chapter 
in Southern history or is honestly ig- 
norant of it. But the facts are avail- 
able. Carl Schurz, for instance, when 
stil a major-general, in his tour 
through the South in 1866, perceived 
what was happening, and his report to 
the Government is most enlightening 
reading just at this time, when such 
men as Gov. Vardaman are declaring for 
the repeal of the amendments. 


decency, 


‘In the final report of the Civic Feder- 
ation’s Committee on Public Ownership, 
published on Monday, it is stated, a trifle 
solemnly, “We are unable to recommend 
municipal ownership as a political pan- 
This will, with many, damn the 

If they can have no device to 


acea.”’ 
report. 
save them from being careful and watch- 
ful, from having continualiy to experi- 
ment to what is good, from 
varying plans and methods with varying 
conditions, and from doing the full duty 
of a vigilant citizen—why, they will 
none of it. There prevai's an immense 
demand for politicai nostrums, and if 
this able committee spent so much time 
and money only to report that they 
have been able to find none, their work 
will be severely mauled by reformers 
impatient of facts and of human nature. 
Real students of the problems involved, 
however, will be inc:ined to think that 
the very caution of the members of the 
committee, and even their disagreements 


discover 
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i ook bac with Mr. Bullock, “longing- | 
’ to the old “ramping days of Henley,” | 
| :, o be a concerted and roaring Nineties,” when “the artists | 
he n em] o manufacture | °° the rapier and the bludgeon had their | 
ospt p intervie I | 
, tha lo ( 
! ol nterested speculators, | For youn men without means — 
oud enough that prosperity jucating themselves, there are now | 
» CO nue and be er than | mal ways of se-fsupport. At the Uni- 
( ro will improve, mo é of Chi or example, where 
V more bundar bu $ an employment bureau, the stu- 
m ban ke ll cease to b ents la year earned, without inter- | 
1 nv o1 will flo to Wail ipting their co courses, more than 
nd melons will be cut nd 556,04 O1 of them had a salary of 
heared before Some of the $5,000 As there are women at the uni- 
idopted are ure ymi J we find among the occupations 
on Jones of Terre Hau irrives nentioned as a means of profit “watch- 
i Nauheim in his automobile, and | i: babie For many years, of course, 
‘ ision to say that, in his judg tudents have worked during the sum- 
ind he knows it to be good, Amer mer in various occupations; but. now 
prosperity is going speedily to | the automobile affords a paying and lit- 
o new and dizzy heights. This ksome employment. Students with 
once cabled, and printed with great ood babit good manners, and a fair 
i s a convincing “bull” point. | knowledge of machinery might easily 
nday’s 0 market unfeelingiy | be able to make enough in their vaca 
mped rh in the face of whole ons to pay their expenses for the year. 
oadside of such views of unknown | We hear of some who are doing so. If 
il It may recover, but, if it | the work of the chauffeur were to be 
or we have a notion that will not | teken up more frequently by coilege stu- 
e because T. Washington Andrews of | dents. it would be good for them, and 
( es in Cairo tha: he thinks | ;;:jght even be better for the owners of 
ough | machines. 
| 
Shan F. Bullock complains that liter- | The great objection to attempting re- 
criticism is becoming namby-pam- | newed comment on so worn-out a topic 
Considerateness” is the prevailing | as monkey-dinners is that, after a while, 
hion in it One English journal, not- | the guests of honor, like the central 
for it renchant reviews of books, | figure at Friday’s Newport affair, must 
rebuked for its harshness the oth- come to feel the irksomeness of exces- 
lay by brother editor, who inno- | sive publicity. We may take it for 
observed that the publishers | granted that among leading chimpanzee 
wuld soon cease sending volumes for | families the reading of journals is not 
notice f nicer thing were not said | q neglected accomplishment, and, not- 
it them Critics must be “consid withstanding all the delights of new ex- 
r rhis is a variant of the old | periences, Consul I. must be sensitive 
yhrase o the effect that they must be to what mav be said in the best Pri- 
c ictive Honestly interpreted mate circles about indiscriminate elbow- 
hat it th he author mvst be cod rubbing with society which cannot deny 
of } fau and that the | i a character,in view of its in 
f on sugar-plur no to point to more than a hundred 
( indige le fe oO nd years of descent. Prejudice is 
M lox » conque d when anthro 
t t We 0 dowa hak hei head ove! 
" Bu f, y +Y of +} 1 ke of , 
n lo Cx I. little good 
, ( , +) a ? ‘ , Vinil a a alienum 
Ay th } j e ; y ' that Y 17 no 
‘ " of t) t} h and } . } narat ecies from st i 
l I n 1 of | Ai not heir thought largely my 
hin lf a bait for av thoughts? he might assert: their actions 
\ ew often discover that | my actions, and their views of life very 
‘ indr to be severe. The | much my own? Then why set up empty 
' e criticism may | barriers of pride, or, if homo sapiens 


| 
| 


the Hague Con- 
unsatis- 


British proposals at 
have notoriously 
factory to the enlightened 
England. Severe condemnation has been 
expressed by the newspa- 
particularly of the the 
delegates to agree to immunity 
time of 


been 
sentiment of 


ference 


best 
refusal of 


some of 
pers, 
British 
of private property at sea in 
war. As if nettled by this criticism, Lord 
Friday the entire 
of war. The 


sincere. 


Reay suggested last 


abolition of contraband 
proposal could hardly have been 


It was not accepted as such by the oth- 


er de.egates, some of whom pointed out 
that it went ill with the British cling- 
ing to the doctrine of prizes and strin- 
gent blockade. If there is no contra- 


band, how can prizes be made of neu- 
tral ships? Also, how can they be shut 
out of a belligerent’s ports on the ground 
that they are “helping the enemy”? The 
illustrated the unhap- 
official representatives 


the Hague Congress 


debate but 
that the 
Britain at 
been abreast with the most hu- 


whole 

py tact 
of Great 
have not 
mane sentiment of even their own coun- 


try. 


Colonial Preference still keeps up its 
reputation for providing humorous 
incidents, In the debate on it the other 
day in the Commons, a Liberal member 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of 
Colonies to agree not to 


old 


referred to 
getting the 
found industries which might seriously 
compete with those of England. There- 
upon Austen Chamberlain started up to 
deny that such a passage could be found 
in any of his father’s speeches on Colo- 
nial Preference. A newspaper report was 


at once produced, however, in which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s very words were: 
“They [the Colonies] will arrange for 


tariffs in the future in order not to start 


industries in competition with those 
which are already in existence in the 
mother-country.” Then Son Austen 
made an ingenuous explanation. His 


father had found that the sentence quot- 
ed had to a misapprehen- 
sion,” omitted 
from published the 
Turning to the said publish- 
original lan- 

“They 
I believe 


“given rise 
and therefore it “was 


the copy of 


speeches.” 


ed copy, we discover the 


changed so as to read: 
in the first place 


much, 


guage 
will give us, 
thev will reserve to us at any 
of the trade which we already en- 
what worlds 


oy.” The little less, and 
Mr. Chamberlain exclaimed loft- 
occasion, “What I have said, 
It does not follow, appar- 
has 


away! 
ily, on one 
I have said.” 


that has said, he 


ntly, what he 


printed. 


A visiting American lawyer in Lon- 
English 


om passes severe censure on 
| law courts and jurists. “The judges 
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were too advanced in aze and were ap- 
parently not men of the world. They 
seemed insufficientiy experienced in 
every-day life and every-day business. 
They simply sit in judgment and lay 
down the law just as it was administer- 
ed hundreds of years ago. A judge elect- 
ed to the bench in America is invaria- 
bly a man of the world, with wide hu- 
man knowledge, a man of modern life. 
Altogether, British legal machinery im- 
pressed one as insufficiently up to date.” 
It is obvious that these criticisms are 
well founded. English judges are still 
under the impression that a prisoner 
brought up for trial should be either 
condemned or acquitted, instead of be- 
ing allowed to die of the gout in jail 
while awaiting his fifth trial. The judges 
across the water are hundreds of years 
behind in their attitude towards trium- 
phant science, for it is on record that 
they will actually interrupt an expert 
in the witness-chair even while he is 
engaged in making an ass of himself. 
With an utter lack of worldliness, Eng- 
lish judges do not take a leading part 
in gigantic clambakes, beefsteak din- 
ners, or potato races for fat men. And, 
worse than a’l, they are not up even on 
the rudiments of the Law of the Pre- 
vious Fist, sometimes known as the un- 
written law. 

straining of the Franco- 
Russian alliance is making itself felt 
in the press of both countries. The 
Novoye Vremya of St. Petersburg has 
been bitter in denouncing the attitude 
of the French governing classes towards 
Russia’s internal problems, and has 
seized upon the recent mutiny of a regi- 
ment in the Midi as a text for arguing 
that the morale of the French army is 
such as to render it of doubtful value 
to an ally in time of need. Moderate 
French opinion admits that the policy of 
the Radical cabinets which have been 
in power since the outbreak of the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement has been 
indiscreet to the point of irritation. It 
was not for the French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg to offer advice to the 
Government on the matter of dealing 
with internal problems, and, on the oth- 
er hand, last year’s revelations of the 
part played by the Russian military at. 
taché at Paris in the campaign against 
a revision of the Dreyfus case was not 
likely to further close relations between 
allies whose knowledge of each other’s 
military arrangements should be more 
intimate than they actually are. Still, 
the Paris Temps insists that there is as 
much reason as ever for the mainte- 
nance of the dual alliance, and charac- 
terizes the situation as something of a 
quarrel between domestic partners, in 
which either disputant is carried away 
into saying the bitterest possible thing 
about the other. “We have lent you the 


A certain 


money to keep things going,” cry the 
“Recause you were out for a 


French. 





hig rate of interest, and your own 
good,” retorts the Novoye Vremya. 


Whereat the Temps asks calmly, “What 
narm if both things are true?” 


What has become of the French nobil- 
ity and what are its pursuits, are ques- 
tions much in the Parisian 
press, apropos of Paul Bourget’s “Emi- 
gré, Under the Republic, few of the 
aristocracy join the army or navy. They 
are generaily much richer than before 
the Revolution. Many have married into 


discussed 


” 


commercial families, and many have 
themselves entered active business One 
marquis of distinguished lineage is a 
champagne agent at Epernay; another 
nobleman sells fish. There are titled 
manufacturers of cider, automobiles, 
and pumps. One blue-blooded baron is 


If the aristocracy were only 
numerous enough, might soon see 
all trades associated with the names of 
the peers of France; while the only gen- 
tlemen of would be those who 
are now commercants. A general strike 
headed by a duke, with a marquis bear- 
red flag of the Internationale, 
furnish a_ thoroughly 


a distiller. 
we 


leisure 


ing the 
would modern 


spectacle. 


The proposal to erect a statue of Zola 
on the Boulevard Haussmann 
has given rise to an acrimonious dis- 
pute. In particular, M. Escudier, a mu- 
nicipal councillor, has protested vigor- 
ously. The opposition is partly politi- 
cal, manifested by the anti-Dreyfusards; 
and partly moral, directed against Zola’s 
naturalism. The Figaro prints a curious 
article approving the councillor’s pro- 
test. It argues that, just as living per- 
sons may not fight in the streets, so ef- 
figies of the dead, which might incite to 
riot, should not be placed on a boule- 
vard. It would have them isolated in a 
park, academic hall, or museum. Yet 
this would simpiy transfer the disturb- 
ance from one place to another. Of 
course, the French are peculiarly sensi- 
tive in the matter of public monuments. 
Would that we in New york had been 
so! But we should hope that the pas- 
sions of the Dreyfus time might soon 
subside to the point where a statue of 
Zola, inscribed with his famous words, 
“J’accuse,” would excite no anger in any 
rational breast. 7 


in Paris 


With the speedy annexation of the 
Congo by Belgium no longer open to 
doubt, the conflict between King Leo- 


pold and his opponents centres about the 
colonial law that 
The question 
new 


character of the new 
is now under discussion 
involved is whether, under the 
régime, the Congo, though Belgian, shall 
continue to be administered by the King 


in all matters legislative and executive, 








or whether the African domain shall be | 


placed under parliamentary 


authority. | 


power to the King, whose acts must be 
countersigned by a member of the Cab- 
inet. A complete report on every phase 
of the colonial administration must be 
laid every year before the Belgian 
Chamber, which may then call into ques. 
tion the procedure of the Congo admin- 
istration. At all other times, the Cham- 
ber cannot occupy itself with debates or 
interpellations on the colonies without 
the consent of the Colonial Minister, 
who is to be named by the King in the 
same manner as the rest of the Cabinet. 
A Colonial Council of four members, 
nominated by the King, is to assist the 
in such matters as he may 
submit to its consideration. A separate 
colonial budget is to be maintained. It 
is the composition of the Colonial Coun- 


sovereign 


| cil that constitutes the debated point. 


The Opposition demands a council of 
fifteen, of whom only the head shall be 
named by the King, four by the Cham- 
ber, four by the Senate, and the rest by 
various high governmental and judicial 
bodies. Without such guarantees, it is 
argued that annexation would only re- 
sult in saddling the country with the 
odium of a régime which will, so far as 
personnel and aims are concerned, re- 
main what it is at present. 


Japan has finally assumed direct con- 
trol in Korea. Such an outcome has 
long been inevitable; and it has been 
only a whether the Mikado’s 
Government would succeed in treading 
the usual road from a “friendly agree- 
ment” to virtual sovereignty with the 
least amount of irritation to the Korean 
people and a minimum of foreign crit- 
icism. Neither of these the Japanese 
have avoided, but on the other hand 
they seem to have traversed the present 
crisis without serious opposition in 
Korea or abroad. It remains to be seen 
whether her complete grasp on the Gov- 
ernment machinery of the “protected” 
empire will enable Japan to steer a 
smoother course than heretofore. There 
is no need for the expenditure of exces. 
sive pity over the misfortunes that have 
befallen the imperial house of Korea. 
In the Orient, especiaily, people have 
been content since time immemorial to 
see the appearance and the reality of 
power vested in different hands. To the 
people sympathy will be due 
when it is apparent that foreign rule 
has not raised them above the wretched 
condition which centuries of the 
kind of domestic misrule have 
brought them. The very obstinacy with 
which they have resisted the. Japanese 
advance, themselves without an efficient 
other re- 


question 


Korean 


to 


worst 


Jeader, or an army, or any 
source but the hope of possible foreign 
interference, would show that there is 
material among them which an 
efficient government might mould into 
something like a real nation, as Great 


3ritain has done with the Egyptian fel- 


good 


. * ! 
The actual government bill assigns the | laheen. 
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HAYWOOD'S ACQUITTAL. 

Few expected that the jury at Boisé 
would find Haywood guilty. Apparent- 
ly, the most that the prosecution hoped 
for, at the end, was a disagreement. The 


verdict of acquittal, we do not doubt, 
was conscientiously given. The trial 
had been eminently fair. Every legal 


latitude had been given by the presid- 
ing judge to both sides. But proof of 
conspiracy is notoriously hard to make 
in court. And there was not forthcom- 
ing that full corroboration of Orchard’s 
extraordinary confession which was nec- 
essary in order to give it due moral and 
legal weight with the jury. Judge 
Wood's instructions on that point are 
said to have inciined the jury to acquit. 
But they were sound law. The testi- 
mony of an accomplice peculiarly re- 
quires to be corroborated. And as no one 
ever charged that Haywood was even 
present at the murder of Gov. Steunen- 
berg, and as the indictment against him 
was merely for conspiring to murder, 
it is not strange that the jury felt itself 
unable to condemn him to death on the 
evidence. We believe that the verdict 
will be generally accepted as one that, 
legaily, ought to have been rendered. 
This is not saying that Haywood 
should not have been arraigned, or that 
nothing but a 
often more 
valuable than and the 
indirect moral of this 
Haywood case are of enormous public 
importance. We no longer charge 
him with personal guilt. A jury of his 
peers has found him innocent, in the 
eye of the law. But there is no doubt 
whatever that he belonged to a guilty, 
a murderous organization. The demon- 
the of the 
of Miners is one 


trial has been 


Moral 


his long 
failure. results are 
legal findings; 


consequences 


can 


stration made of methods 
Western 
that stands, irrespective of the fate of 
the particular officer of it on trial. This 


story has been burned into the imagina- 


Federation 


tion and memory of the whole country 

we may of the The fact 
that a labor union had for years made 
of itself a of Mafia in 
five States, using guns and dynamite for 
for 


say, world. 


sort terrorizing 


argument, and murder persuasion, 
has now been established up to the hilt. 
The Haywood acquittal has been called 
a “triumph for labor.” Perhaps; but it 
is certain that the evidence brought out 
in the trial has affixed the 
blackest stigma to one branch of or- 
ganized labor. To say Western Federa- 
tion of Miners is to-day very much like 
saying the Camorra, or the Black Hun- 


Haywood 


dred. 

In fairness, we would not deny that 
the lawlessness of the miners has been 
met by the lawlessness of the mine-own- 
Brutality always breeds true to 
type. Murder provokes murder. Not 
till the whole story comes to be told, 
shall we know what a veritable reign of 
afflicted the mining regions for 


ers. 


terror 





many years. Force was met with force. 
The “bull pen” was the rival of mid- 
night assassination. Capital was as un- 
scrupulous and as law-defying as labor. 
Brigands on one side were faced by 
bandits on the other. Due process of 
law was as much unknown in the moun- 
tains of Idaho and Colorado as in the 
mountains of Thessaly. It was a terri- 
ble period of ferocity, open assault, and 
secret murder, through which that sec- 
tion of the country has had to pass. The 
annals of Irish cruelty or Turkish fiend- 
ishness could scarcely exceed the misery 
and horror of those days of the reign in 
the mining States of tooth and claw. 
Happily, we may now believe that a 
better day is dawning. Violence is both 
glutted and ashamed. The Federation 
of Miners has had its exposure and its 
Scheming and ruthless mine- 
have been recalled to their 
senses. This great, orderly trial at 
Boisé must have a powerful effect in 
impressing upon men’s minds the real 
bulwarks of justice, with the true safe- 
guards of property. The law, impartial- 
ly administered, is a better weapon for 
the maintenance of the right and the 


warning. 
owners 


giving to every man his due, than blud- 
geon or pistol or knife can ever be. 
That is the great lesson; and it has 


been bitten into the minds of those who 
most needed it. 


To complete the salutary work, the 


prosecution of the other indicted men 
should be pushed at once. It may not 
be possible to convict all or any of 


them, but the duty of the State is clear. 
They should each have their 
day in court. If the prosecuting attor- 
neys have further evidence against them, 
or against the Federation of Miners, 
they should produce it. And, then, in 
due time, the State should proceed to 
the condign punishment of Harry Or- 
chard. It has been stated repeatedly in 
the trial that no promise of immunity 
was made to him. Senator Borah de- 
clared that Idaho would mete out jus- 
tice to this self-confessed murderer. Or- 
chard himself has testified that he fully 
to pay the penalty of his 
crimes. If ever there were a candidate 
for exemplary punishment, he the 
man. Unless he is an arrant perjurer 
as well as criminal he will 
plead guilty and save the State the ex- 
pense of a trial. In this, and all ways 
still open to them, the authorities of 
Idaho should see to it that justice be 
done with a high resolve to take away 
the State’s long reproach. 


speedily 


expected 
is 


monster, 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MIN- 
NESOTA? 

This is extraordinary which 
comes from the iron-ore region of Min- 
nesota, where the big strike of the min- 
is in progress. The citizens have 
actually dared to assert themselves! In 
the town of Ely, they went so far, and 


news 


ers 





were so recklessly willing to be called 
un-American, that they held a mass- 
meeting, denounced the strike, con- 
demned the violence of the labor lead- 
ers, and guaranteed protection to every 
man who wanted to go to work. And 
it is even stated that “all classes” join- 
ed in these treasonable proceedings. To 
crown their unheard-of audacity, the 
“business men” of Ely next undertook 
to curb the activity of one Lundstrom, 
an “organizer” for the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners. They let him know 
that they regarded him as a seditious 
person; and presently he was escorted 
to the train by “a jeering crowd,” and 
sent away. From several neighboring 
mining towns, the dispatches teil of 
similar unprecedented action. Citizens 
are coming forward to be sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs in order to put down a 
mob of organized labor. At Hibbing— 
queer name, but queerer doings—the 
Governor of the State met the strike 
leader and told him that troops would 
be sent at the first sign of disorder. 
‘Who can fail to rub his eyes as he 
reads? These revolutionary Minneso- 
tans are upsetting some of our most 


firmly established social and political 
principles. They positively believe in 
work! And with an effrontery which 


we had fondly hoped that no good Amer- 
icans would ever again display, they ar- 
raign the miners’ union for breaking its 
contract. Yet the very children in our 
schools know that it is now well set- 
tled that only employers are bound by 
a contract. These authorities in Minne- 
sota—mayors and sheriffs and the Gov- 
ernor—must be an ignorant set. And 
that they are absolutely crazy, political- 
ly, any public man, from Oyster Bay 
to San Francisco, could tell them. Why, 
there are as many as 10,000 strikers. 
Most of them have votes. That ought 
to be decisive. And as for running a 
labor leader out of town, did these rash 
citizens of Minnesota once stop to con- 
sider that the man might soon be invit- 
ed to a luncheon at the White House? 
They did not know but that he might be 
filled with statesmanlike ideas, changes 
in the laws or the Constitution, which 


would enable us all to live without 
working. Yet this embryo Gompers or 
Mitchell had to leave amidst genera) 
jeers! 


This is plainly all wrong, Something 
must be the matter with Minnesota. Any 
one accustomed to the usual American 
practice cannot but suspect that some 
strange foreign whimsey has got posses- 
sion of these people. We turn to the 
census, and we find that nearly one- 
third of the population of Minnesota is 
foreign-born—505,000 out of 1,750,000. 
That surely means something. It is cer- 
tain that no such vindication of man- 
hood, and resentment of dictation and 
outrage by labor unions, could occur in 
a State where the native stock was al- 
most pure—in North Carolina, for ex 
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ample, with only 4,492 foreign-born citi- 
zens. We have always feared that the 
great influx of Scandinavians into Min- 
nesota boded no good, and now we see 
what it is leading to. If this goes on, 
our proud American tradition of knuck- 
ling down to organized labor, though it 
constitutes less than 2 per cent. of all 
labor, will soon be shattered. A fur- 
ther proof of the fact that Minnesota is 
wholly irregular, and really out of touch 
with the true American movement, is 
that she has, though normally Republi- 
can by a large majority, twice elected 
a Democratic Governor. People foolish 
enough to do that are capab‘e of treat- 
ing a violent labor union with disre- 
spect. Moreover, they have absurd no- 
tions about the American tariff. They 
want it reduced. Gov. Johnson has been 
so wild as to say that tariff-revision is 
the chief issue in all the Northwest. 
Minnesota inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon one Representative, Mr. McCleary, 
who had the right idea about the sa- 
credness and perpetuity of the Dingley 
tariff. This alone shows that the State 
is erratic and un-American; and pre- 
pares us to believe the worst about her 
rude trampling on*the right of organ- 
ized labor to intimidate and kill at 
pleasure. 

In any case, something ought to be 
done. Minnesota’s sister States cannot 
sit indifferently by and see her set up 
such startling innovations. Poison in 
the extremities affects the brain; and 
we may depend upon it that this bad 
example, far away though it be, will un- 
happily influence communities nearer 
the centre, unless steps be taken to coun- 
teract it. Why, if this Minnesota doc- 
trine spreads, rioting and idleness may 
become unpopular elsewhere! If em- 
phatic disapproval is not somehow visit- 
ed upon the inhabitants of Ely and Hib- 
bing, of Bovey and Taconte, a movement 
may start from those towns to insist 
being honest and 
their wages. Against such a 
calamity, some vigorous 
measures ought plainly to be taken. 
There are various recourses. A Com- 
mission might be sent to darkest Min- 
nesota. At the very least a Government 
agent should be dispatched—preferably 
Reynolds. As a last resort, a Presiden- 
tial letter might be written; yet, grave 
as we feel the emergency to be, we do 
not believe it has reached an extremity 
calling for that desperate and little-used 
remedy. But, in some way or other, 
Minnesota ought to be given to under- 
stand that she is on the wrong track. 
For Americans to declare that their 
souls are their own; that they will not 
allow a great industry to be ruined by 
agitators; that the laws must be obeyed 
even by union organizers; that any man 
who desires to work will be protected 
by the whole power of the State—this 
will never do! Minnesota must some- 
how be led to see the error of her ways, 


upon workingmen 
earning 


threatening 
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THE “MONARCHICAL INSTINCT.” 


Albert Vandal, whose studies of the 
rise of Napoleon have conquered a name 
for him among historians, returns to 
his subject in a close anaiysis of the 
man as he was at thirty, First Consul 
of France. He has utilized the unpub- 
lished “Eclaircissements” of Cambacérés, 
who described in great detail the daily 
routine and the intellectual and politi- 
cal methods of the young general set- 
ting out deliberately to make himself 
master of France. Bonaparte’s strongest 
passion, next to love of power and thirst 
for glory, was to reorganize the nation. 
Of a temper fundamentally despotic, he 
believed that he could reconstitute the 
state and cause it to return to the tra- 
dition of the only stable society which 
he knew anything about—a centralized 
and kingly government. M. Vandal 
acutely observes: “Napoleon had a re- 
publican imagination, but the monarchi- 
cal instinct.” 

Those two elements have been mixed 
in many rulers, before and since. They 
have been active in varied political 
movements. An ardent desire for liber- 
ty and equality and free opportunity on 
the one hand, and a strong sense of or- 
der on the other, an impatient deter- 
mination to regulate everything and to 
control everybody—these two principles 
seem often to struggle for mastery in 
men and nations. Attempts have been 
made to reconcile them, to cause them to 
work together harmoniously. This was 
the idea of the founders of Massachu- 
setts, if we may credit the motto of their 
State. They sought placidam quietem, 
but they wished it to be sub libertate. 
In general, however, public policy 
lurches to one extreme or the other. We 
will have an era of intense individual- 
ism, but it is followed by a period of ex- 
cessive collectivism. It is upon the lat- 
ter that nearly the whole world seems 
now to have entered. 

To the inherent nature of it no man 
should be blind. It allies itself with 
what M. Vandzl calls the monarchical 
instinct. ZThe royal conception of gov- 
ernment is thiui of a felt presence in the 
daily life of every citizen, directing his 
activities, conicso!ing his business, reg- 
ulating his incewme, his expenditures, his 
manner of lire; prescribing the limita- 
tions of his personal enterprise, taking 
from him the education of his children, 
telling him what he shall buy, what he 
shall eat and drink and wear, inspect- 
ing and certifying all that is his. This 
monarchical ideal has been clearly de- 
fined by writers on government from 
Aristotle down, It postulates a govern- 
ment agent standing at the side of every 
citizen to see to it that he behaves. In 
its restricting tendency, it is the direct 
opposite of the republican dream of un- 
fettered expansion for all men. 

There is no excuse for making any 
mistake about the classification of the 
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political ideas which are now in the 
ascendant. The mania for regulating 
everything does not spring from a dem- 
ocratic root. It goes with the notion of 
minute control from above which is 
characteristically monarchical. The 
“manners of liberty,” to use the phrase 
of Lemaitre, know nothing of this im- 
pulse to constrict and hamper private 
initiative. Nor do they of the feeling 
that there must be no friction in the 
social and political world; that all must 
run smoothly; that the striving and ex- 
periments, and even the mistakes, of 
men acting freely under a free govern- 
ment are evils to be suppressed. We are 
not now saying that the ends aimed at 
by the universal regulators are not good. 
It may be that we all ought to be cut 
after one pattern, and that State-activ- 
ity ought to be indefinitely multiplied. 
Only, we ought to leave ourselves in no 
doubt whence all this comes and whi- 
ther it will go if unchecked. 

If curious people were to look about 
the world to-day in search of men in 
high authority who have, with Napol- 
eon, a republican imagination but the 
instinct of a monarch, examples would 
not be wanting. It is quite possible to 
be avid of popularity; to be a master 
of self-advertising; to play upon the 
hopes and fears, the credulity and the 
vanity, of millions; to set immense 
forces at work in the masses; and then 
to call one’s self a democrat because 
one can make use of democratic forms 
and win the applause of the multitude. 
Still, facts remain facts, and logic is 
logic. To make the ruler’s own will the 
standard, not only of law, but of right 
and wrong; to pose as the Little Father 
of the people; to hold a “bed of justice,” 
like Louis XIV., and settle all disputes 
and apportion praise and blame, pun- 
ishment and reward, out of abundant 
and infallible wisdom—all that is to 
conform to the kingly model, and to act 
on the monarchical instinct, whether one 
be called President or not. 

Hope lies, however, in getting rid of 
the personal equation in all these mat- 
ters. Outstanding personalities, with 
demonic energy, often disturb a normal 
political development. If it is ever to 
be possible to reconcile liberty absolute- 
ly with order, to cause the republican 
imagination to blend perfectly with the 
monarchical instinct, the process must 
come about through the large and free 
expression of the people’s will. No dic- 
tator, conscious or unavowed, can do it 
successfully. That would mean that an 
individual’s temporary whim could be 
made permanent law. But one can easily 
conceive of an alert and sensitive public 
opinion, working steadily through its 
representatives towards the enactment 
of laws which would continually express 
the best moral and humane sentiment of 
the day, and to which all would gladly 
submit because they had not been im- 
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A To vriting in the 
most significant fact 


new edu- 


he sti 


pursuing 


n. There are now, ites, some 


00 Chinese youths their 


in foreign lands, of whom 13,000 


the Japanese universities, high 


and technological institutions. 


choois, 


\s the average period of sojourn abroad 
; about two years, this means that some 
thousand students leave 
1 return to China annually. The 
fact that half of the travelling 
scholars are maintained at the expense 


of the central or the provincial authori- 


Ix Or seven 
ill 


about 


ties is cited as conclusive evidence of 
the sincerity of the Government in its 
attitude towards the new learning. In 


other words, like the anti-opium edict, 
and unlike most Imperial enactments in 
China, the comprehensive school regula- 
tions, issued in January, 1904, minutely 
reconstructing the educational system of 


the Empire, have not become a dead 
letter. On the contrary, their influence 
has stimulated private benevolence for 





educational purposes to an extraordi- 


nary degree. Almost everybody is warm | 
with enthusiasm. “With the exception 
of a few Manchus, every one in China 
is a reformer,” and native scholars are 
roclaiming that China is no longer old, | ‘ 
h she is e youngest of the nations, | 
oung, strong, and beautiful.” 
Let it be said at once that all these 
redictions of China repeating the ex- 
mple of Japan within as short a time, 
peal fter the first fiush of enthusi- 
1 together too optimistic It does 
ow because the Viceroy of 
f $ ( le n creating an ef- 
rl of 100,000 met! the same 
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vhere than in Chi-li It will take more 
| 1 two decades to transform the idea's 
of a nation that has been bred for thou- 
! of years in the domestic and non- 
ressive virtues. It will take decades 
vefore the Chinese learn to build and 
menage their own railways And it | 
will take very many years before edu- 
tion has spread among the lower | 
ata of the nation. Schools have been 
ipidly built in Chi-li, but the school 
ttendance in the province is still less 


han 100,000 for a population of 20,000,- | 
006 New brooms are sweeping, and | 
there are clouds of dust in the air, but 


is to be put into order is 
so vast that only credulous hope can see 
the 
neighbor 
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We need 
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What the more 
difficult is the absence of a strong cen- 
tral government. The historic Chinese 
governmental policy has consisted in 
maintaining an equilibrium among the 
various provinces, with least arro- 
of power the Government at 
Peking. In all Oriental empires the in- 
stinct for local self-government has been 


renders progress all 


the 


gation to 


strong, and there is no great difference 
the eighteen provinces and the 
oosely articulated satrapies of ancient 
To expect from the dynasty at 
Peking complete responsibility, such as 
modern states in their dealings assume 
to vest in their own sovereigns, is mani- 
festly unfair; and to threaten Peking, as 
Viscount Hayashi has done, in the face 
of its late good behavior, is unjust. No 
one nation, of course, can step in and 
assume the mastery of the Empire, 
because the task is too big. The play 
of international politics will keep China 
intact for a long time to come, while 
she works out her destiny, not through 
her army, which will always be inferior 
to Europe’s armed forces, but through 
her schools. The Powers should be con- 
tent to let the Celestial Empire pursue 
a peaceful development. 


between 


Persia. 


A FEDERATED SOUTH 

From the moment when 
signed with the Boers at Vereeniging in 
the union of Africa of the 
Limpopo and Orange Rivers under one 
have 
Was only a 
The British trend to- 
colonial fede which had 
itself America and 
under of 


AFRICA. 
peace Was 


1902, south 


autonomous government might 


been taken for granted. It 
ration, 
North 


sole 


wards 
in 
the 


manifested 


Australia influence 


internal causes, could not but run with 
creater force in South Africa, where 
was to be found the additional power- 


ful stimulus of neighboring foreign ter- 
ritories and, consequently, foreign rival- 
ry The problem of federation could 
not, of course, enter the fie:d of prac- 
tical discussion so long as uncertainty 
existed about the conditions that would 


result from the establishment of self- 


in the subjugated Boer re- 
Now that the Trans- 
have established ¢ that the 
of Kruger 


publies. events in 


vaal learly 


former subjects Presicents 


and Steyn have made up their minds to 


recognize the accomplished fact in South 
Africa, the way has been made plain to 
union. The ideal cherish- 
Cecil Rhodes is warmly advocated 


intercolonial 
ed by 
by Premier Louis Botha. 

At the of 
Government, Lord Selborne, 
Africa, 
ly published a memorandum which is an 


the Cape Colony 
High Com- 
has recent- 


request 


uncompromising plea for colonial feder- 
Lord Selborne sums up the sit- 
uation by declaring that, whereas the 
people of the various South African col- 
onies are as comp/etely self-governing 
“as any free people in the world,” the 


ation. 
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people of South Africa, integrally con- 
sidered, enjoy no rights of self-govern- 
ment, for the very striking reason that 
they have “no South African Govern- 
ment with which to govern.” The High 
Commissioner, who at present is charg- 


ed with correlating and harmonizing the 
four different policies of Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange River Colony, and the 
Transvaal, is responsible only to the | 
British Co‘onial Secretary, and ultimate. 
ly to the Imperial Parliament. He is 
not an independent authority; and tak- 


ing, as he does, his orders from England, 
it is inevitable that the interests of 
South Africa should suffer’ either 
through lack of knowledge or possible 
lack of sympathy on the part of the 
home Government. Lord Selborne may 
here be thinking of the Chinese labor 
question and of the attitude of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet towards anti-Asiatic, that 
is, anti-Indian legislation. 

When we come down to details, we 
find conditions very similar to those 
which Australian, Canadian, 
and even American unity. The colonies 
are quarrelling among themselves over 
their railway and customs arrangements, 


preceded 


and are pursuing no settled policy in 
the all-important matter of legislation 
for the natives and the recruitment of 
native labor for the Transvaal mines. 
It is the Rand that constitutes the most 
potent unifying force in South Africa, 


since about it centre also the railway 
and the native labor questions; and itis 
an admitted fact that the prosperity of 
South Africa is very largely bound up 


with that of the Transvaal mines. Hence 





the bitter protests in C 


pe Colony and 


“ 


Natal against the railway policy of the 


Transvaal Government, which has great- 


foreign port of Lourenzo 


ly favored the 
Marquez, on Portuguese Delagoa Bay, 
over the Cape harbors and Durban. On 


the other hand, the-Transvaai has really 


been compelled to grant large conces- 
sions to Delagoa Bay in return for per- 
mission to gather native laborers for the 
mines in Portuguese territory, whither 


it has been driven by the vexatious reg 
ulations of its fellow-Brit’sh colonies. 


In the matter of tariffs, though some 


sort of customs union is now in force, 
the arrangement is characterized as “a 
mere temporary compromise of local in- 
terests not based on any intelligible pol- 
icy.” Finally, the necessity of formu- 
lating a uniform policy that shall de- 
fine the position of the white population 


of nearly 1,100,000, in face of almost 


four times as many natives, is extreme- 


ly pressing. It was a factor which the 
American, Canadian, and Australian 
commonwealths did not at first have 


seriously to consider. 

General Imperial considerations would 
naturally incline the British Government 
federation movement. 


to favor the 


From the Liberal point of view, it is 
only giving to the Afrikanders their 
just rights of self-government. To this 


} 


the Tory might add, as the 
Times argues, that the formation of an- 


London 
other British Commonwealth must tend 
to further the cause of Imperial recon- 
struction, for which, it sadly admits 
the time is not yet ripe, as the last Im 
perial Conference showed. But there are 
ilso special reasons applicable to South 
With Germany taking up her 
colonial burdens in a spirit of renewed 


Africa. 


determination, with great changes im- 
pending in the Congo, it is eminently 
desirable that the British 
South Africa should allow no advantage 


people of 
to possible rivals by pursuing dissen- 
tient policies, 

A second advantage would be the clos- 
er reconciliation between Briton and 
Boer, which common participation in 
the upbuilding cf a new commonwealth 
would undoubtedly bring about. A fed- 
eral union coull not favor one race 
above the other. The balance between 
the two is so evenly adjusted as to 
make the permanent preponderance of 
In Cape Colony, for 
instance, the English Progressives are 


either impossible. 


in power by a slender majority, but, on 
the other hand, the Boer majority in 
the Transvaal, cicsely analyzed, is not 
very strong. Euclish Natal would coun- 
terbalance Dutch Orange River Colony. 
In other words, there is no reason why 
South African unity should not prove 
as effective a peacemaker between Eng- 
lish and Dutch as Canadian unity has 
been between English and French. 

The only feature to which the British 
Government may look forward with un- 
easiness is the complications that will 
result from a vigorous anti-Asiatic pol- 
icy, such as a young South African fed- 
eral Government is very likely to as- 

ume. As 

nment is hard put to it in exacting 


things are, the Imperial Gov- 


ier African colonies some meas- 
ire of kind treatment for her Indian 
is. It has been compelled recently 


to give its consent to a stringent Trans- 





vaal Colored Registration bill, aimed 

inst Hindu immigrants. Natal is his- 
orically ho Asiatics. With Aus- 

lia u active in baiting the 
Japanese, and Canada growing plainly 
hostile to them, Britain must look for- 
ward to a rather difficult time in keep- 
ing her mischievous young common- 


wealths from annoying her colored sub- 


| jects and allies. 


FLIPPANCY OF 

AGED. 

There was lately printed for private 
circulation the “Letters with Biographi- 
cal Notes” of the first Sir James Steph- 
en. He was the father of the better- 
known Leslie and Fitz James Stephen. 
An intimate friend of Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, Hallam, Thirlwall, and other early 
Stephen left many 


GROWING THE 


Victorian writers, 
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conversation, but echoing the comment 
of many, was, “Tom talked like a cat- 
aract.” Sir James, in fact, was often 
disappointed in the celebrities he met. 

hors ald preachers,’ he once jotted 


lown, “ought to be locked up lke the 


Giand Lama.” But we have been par- 

ularly struck by his remark about a 
ert yreakfast, at which many cf his 
mo famous friends were present, At 
it, he said, the conversation was not 


enjoyable, because it was “too careless, 


or men mostly 


and ght 


thoughtless ¢ 
above fifty.” 
would searcely be 
conceivable nowadays. Years have long 
to bring the philosophic 
mind, in the sense of making those who 
carry them talk like a philosopher. Ser- 


Such a complaint 


since ceased 


ious conversation is, rather, the mark 
of the young. One reason why crabbed 
age and youth cannot live together is 
that youth, of a certain sort, is apt to 
be depressingly solemn, while for true 
vivacity, joility, and general devil-may- 
care, you have to go to men with whit- 
ening hair, or no hair at all. One of 
the characteristics of our age is that 
people refuse to grow old, whether grace- 
fully or in any other way. There are 
no more old ladies, as was pointed out 
by a writer in the Atlantic’s “Contribut- 
tors’ Club,” not long ago. In their room, 
we have dashing grandmothers whom 
their delighted granddaughters vote to 
be “regular bricks.” And if you ask 
who it is, at club or social gathering, 
that sets the table in a roar with his 
quips and Wiles, ten to one you will find 
that it is some jolly, rubicund gentle- 
man of sixty-five, or so, with a gray 
beard, who ought, according to the stan 
lards of a hundred years ago, to be look- 
world, and 


dismally on the 


ing out 


king dolefully of his own latter end 





Ave is, after all, largely a matter of 


lefinition. Everything depends upon 
the conventions which rule at the mo 
ment. Men are as old as they are 


taught to think they are. It has been 


| shown, we believe, that Shakespeare's 


original and piquant notes concerning | 


them. His phrase about Macaulay’s 


“Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lan- 
caster,” was about forty-six years of 
age. At that time of life, men are now 
winning golf-tournaments and making 
centuries at cricket. On the other hand& 
there have always been men who de- 
fied the flight of years, even in those 
pre-Osler days when it was supposed 
that fifty meant gravity and du/ness. 
Dr. Johnson was one of these indomita- 
ble old men. When he put his head 
out of the window, at the sound of*the 
roisterers below, at two o’clock in the 
morning, and “Are you there, 
boys?” after which he went out to fin- 
ish the night with them, he was, if we 
sixty-two. 


said, 


remember aright, 

Our growing numbersof sprightly old 
men, who “jest with all ease,” in a 
way that Sir James Stephen would have 
hought most unfitting, and maintain a 
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sm:ling, if wrinkled, front to the world, | the only key to the history which they 


are probab y due, in part, to what we 


may call the general retardation of life 
in our time Men get out of the col- 
leges and into the professions later than 
they used to do; they are farther on in 
vears before they get on their feet in 
business: they marry later; hence it is 
not strange that they retire later. Slow- 
er in arriving on the scene, they nat- 
urally desire to linger there. If Glad- 
stone, like Pitt, had been Prime Minis- 
ter of Eng and at twenty-four, he prob- 
ably would not have insisted upon being 
so at eighty-five. “Youth will be serv- 
ed tut so will age, when you make 
it wait a long while 


What is changing most radically, how- 


tradition, not about years 
puffed-up solemnity 
an oracular pose at any age. If our 
highly jo- 


to “light” conversation, 


ever, is the 


merely, but about 


and 
youthful od men are often 


cose and given 


it is partly because the world in gener- 
al 
man, whatever his years may be. 
be 
perience enforced, by a man quamquam 


greatly 


has come to laugh at the portentous 
Truth 
may conveyed, and the lessons of ex- 


rid has 


is no long- 


ntem This discovery 


eased off social manners. It 


er necessary for a venerable Sir Oracle 
to call upon the company to mark his 
words white he shows them just in what 
ways the world is going to the devil. 
Whatever wisdom he has to impart, we 
have now learned, can be better insinu- 
ated by humor than hammered in by 
formal logic. The light touch, the play- 
ful wit, we have really found to be ef- 
fective instruments of persuasion. Our 
best writers and speakers seek after 
them, and it is not strange if the aged 
like to arm themselves therewith. Let 
us not call our light-hearted old men 
flippant rather, let us admire their 
debonair spirit, and confess that they 
add much to the world’s enjoyment by 
facing its ills and blessings alike with 
merry face. A joyful countenance, in 
old r well as youth, doeth good like 
medicine and we must not forget that 
with it may go as deep a philosophy cf 
life, as ie an appreciation of the my 
teri of this unintelligible world, as 
could pr iblv be cherished underneatii 
a ir and forbidding exterior 
BOOKS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
PARI July 18 
of tl making of books on the French 
Revol l e i no end, nor i he 
likely o |} until every least scrap of 
paper o ] time has been duly scrutin 
l and pr l The result is not con 
f or i he enemis of documentary his 
to might suppos All these private let 
our yrds, a yunt books, diaries, 
nd even the memories noted down or 
eaught orally in later years, open windows 
on the inmost thoughts and feelings of men 
during the great upheaval Taine, in one 


of his letters just published, insists on this 


of French Revolutionists as 


“psyt hology”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











made and are still making 


“Lendemains révolutionnaires,” by Eugéne 


Welvert, follows up the fate of the “regi- 
cides"’—those members of the Convention 
who, for varying reasons, took it on them- 
selves to vote the death of the King. All 
English readers know the pages in which 
Macaulay sought to fasten one of them— 
Barére—to a gibbet, from which no future 


This latest 
is searcely more tender, noting that, 
in 1841, Barére spoke of the 
‘as of the simplest and most 
in the world.” Many 

themselves perished 
When 


historian could take him down. 


writer 
until his death 
inno- 
of the 
under the 


re- 


Terror 
thing 
regicides 


cent 


Napoleon to 


ll living; more than 


guillotine came 


store order, 369 were st 

a hundred of these withdrew into private 
life. This is a slight, but material addition 
to Taine’s otherwise accurate statistics of 
the great number who took service under 
the Emperor, obeying all their life that 
same feeling of fear which had made them 
vote the death of the King. Most of those 
who survived went into exile when the 
Bourbons returned and seventy-two died 
there; after the next revolution, in 1830, 
there were forty-four still left to return to 
their country. The astounding vitality of 
these men of the Revolution went along 
with extraordinary longevity; sixty of the 
regicides died past eighty, and twelve past 
ninety From new unpublished documents 
M. Welvert has traced in detail the ex- 


istence of the more interesting among them. 
\n example the father of Philaréte 
Chasles, who already appeared in his son's 
Memoirs as dying in 1826 in the utmost ob- 
wife and children, 
heaven and 


is 


ity—“‘at odds with 


seur 


with brothers and cousins, with 


earth.”” The judgment on Carnot is, per- 
haps final—‘‘without calculation or in- 
trigue, the dupe and victim of the impres- 
sion, I would almost say of the emotion, of 
the moment. He was a soldier and, in his 
patriotic zeal, thought—doubtless in good 
faith—that he had political abilities.” The 


emotion of the moment was in too many 
cases nothing but fear—a part of the epi- 
lemic Grande Peur—which was recog- 
nized by one of its victims, André Chenier, 
in his wonderful pages on “the altars of 
Fear.’’ It is only now that impartial minds 
beginning to see into this secret of 
ons so human, yet so unnatural to men 
ordinary civilized emotions 
The memoirs of that most illustrious 
} ype lar Madame Saqui (1786- 
1S66), begin with a vivid enisode of this 
blood i 1 period The little girl, who 
1 on her « er at the age of five, 
\ of the vile massacre of 
1 \ yime friend, the Princess de 
La ill whom sl forever after remem- 
bered to have heard. crying to her execu- 
Tiger kill me! The slow, cruel 
lubricity of thi inhuman deed, and the 
real character of the “patriots” involved 
it, have been finally worked out from 
the yrds of the time by Dr. Cabanés in 
his “‘Névrose révolutionnaire’’; they ex- 
plain both the great Fear and the conse- 
quent Terror, with a criminology surer 
than Carlyle’s Puritanism or Taine’s psy- 
chology Madame Saqui grew up to hap- 
pier days and became in turn “premiére 
funambule of His Majesty the Emperor 


and King (Napoleon)"’ and “premiére acro- 
bate of His Majesty the King (Louis 
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XVIIL).” She still danced under Louis 
Philippe and appeared for the last time, at 


the age of seventy-seven, for the Third 
Napoleon. 


The new number in the series, edited by 
G. Lenotre—Mémoires et Souvenirs sur la 
Révolution et l’Empire—concerns the im- 
prisonment and exile of the daughter of 
Louis XVI. She has been somewhat neg- 
lected in history as during life, perhaps by 
with the tragedy of her 
The present book goes from 


comparison 


brother's fate 


the actual prison of the Temple to her 
virtual prison in- Vienna, where she was 
the pawn of anti-Revolutionary politics, 
unable to find a common basis of action. 
Another volume reminiscent of the Bour- 
bons is the life of the Countess, Louise 
d’Esparbés, by the Vicomte de Reiset. Her 
liaison for a lifetime with the _ future 
Charles X. left him after her death turned 


the narrowest piety, and was in a way 
responsible the Ordonnances that 
brought on the Revolution of 1830 and made 
the Bourbons forever 
A once famous cause célébre of this royal 


line is presented in all its details to the de- 


to 
for 


restored impossibie. 


tective ability of modern readers in the 
new volume of the Enigmas of History— 
“Philippe Egalité et Monsieur Chiappini, 


histoire d’une substitution’—by Maurice 
Vitrac of the Bibliothéque Nationale, editor 
of the The 


Philippe vitally; 


issue involved Louis 
and Maria Stella 
vered to her death in saying, especially 
to English friends, that she the true 
child, while the other was only a substi- 
tute inheritance sake; if 
child was she? 


series. 


perse- 
was 


for not, whose 

A. Aulard, the professor subventioned by 
the Paris municipality, at the Sorbonne, ap- 
parently with the aim of permanently con- 
futing Taine, just Queen Elizabeth 
credited with founding a chair at Oxford 
for the permanent confutation of Bellar- 
mine, gives the second volume of ‘‘Les Ora- 
de Révolution—la Législative et 


as is 


teurs la 


la Convention’ The professor has also 
written a preface for the popular pamph- 
let, “‘La Révolution francaise et ses dé- 


tracteurs d’aujourd’hwi,” by Léopold La- 


cour; this has a certain importance, as it 
belongs to the effort made to stem the 
tide of French thought turning away from 
the Revolution, to the dismay of its dis- 
ciples who still govern the country 
“Souvenirs de ma vie militaire (1792- 


” 





1822 by Commandant Vivien, is a sold- 


ier’s account of thirty years of his career, 
beginning with the final triumph of the Re- 
volution and the uprising of France against 
all and prolonged 
tire Empire down to the Restoration 


Europe through the en- 


in its 


apparently successful years Kellermann, 
a soldier of equal career, always said: 
“The infantry of the King’s army made 
the Revolution.” 

A real find in history in the making is 
the “Cahier rouge’’—pages which have al- 
ways been missing from the valuable diaries 
of Benjamin Constant They have been 


edited by a member of the family and give 
England. This im- 
educated in 
the chief 


one of his journeys in 
pecunious Swiss Protestant, 
Germany and Scotland, 
theorist of ‘“‘Liberalism”’ France during 
and after the Revolution. Here we can 
see his ideas under formation and can al- 
distinguish the variations which 
led so far asunder the conceptions 


became 
in 


ready 
have 
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of liberty in democratic England and Amer- 
ica and in republican France. To this day 
it is Benjamin Constant and not Tocque- 
ville who defines liberty for the most mod- 
erate French republicans. 

“L’Avénement de Bonaparte,” by Albert 
Vandal of the French Academy, comes to 
an end with the second volume on the 
Consular Republic. Even those who stick 
closest to their Revolutionary guns and 
regret still the coming of Napoleon unite 
to praise the conscientious labor and im- 
partiality of this historian. He has now 
completed this period, wherein order 
arose from political chaos 8S. D. 


one 


Correspondence. 





VERROCCHIO. 


To THE 
SIR: 
the 
great 
but 
does in 
Verrocchio 


EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
inheres 
owes a 
pupil; 
Mather, jr., 


Nothing to me 

theory that Verrochio 
deal to his most famous 
to hint, as Mr. F. J. 
the Nation of July 4, that 

owes more to Leonardo 
than Leonardo to Verrocchio, seems to me 
a critical extravagance which will tend to 
a very dangerous heresy, indeed—the 
theory, a not uncommon one, that Verroc- 
chio is in some way an inferior artist. Your 
correspondent’s statement of the general 
historical probabilities for the view of 
Verrocchio’s pictorial activity as that of 
entrepreneur and designer, rather than ex- 
ecutant, is so admirable that I wonder at 
what seems like an inadvertence in the 
larger issue of the fundamental relation 
between master and pupil. For nothing 
seems more significant in this relationship 
than the contribution of the master. Think 
Leonardo away as artist, and we lose, in- 
deed, of the dramatic and 
ecstatic moments of Renaissance, or any, 
art. Think Verrocchio away, and we lose 
a member of the actual body of art, and 
leave it mutilated and incomplete. At the 
risk of more than of esthetic 
blasphemy, indeed, and, lover of Leonardo 
as I am, I must say that Verrocchio is in- 
dispensable, and Leonardo, comparatively, 
is not; that Verrocchio, in the higher sense 
of the the and 
typical artist of the two. 


improbable 
in 


some most 


heresy, 


term, is more classical 
It is not a question of personal charisma, 
a glorious 
and ex- 
universal genius in 
my for art 
steady growth and 
perfect 


logic It is 
the 
of a 
but it is, in 
constant 


but of wsthetic 


thing to possess 


phenomenal 
ceptional essays 


an art, opinion, 
and 
more important 
of the normally human ca- 
pacity for Of capacities 
Verrocchio is one of the best possible ex- 
empl!ars reaching the extreme 
heights or depths of human experience, he 
moves serenely and potently in the mid- 
world of our life, and limns for 
us its truth and poetry with no prophetic 
indeed, but with unfailing vir- 
tue and sympathy. It is not a culminative 
and absolute art, but a cumulative essay. 
We do, or can, feel its general tonic inspir- 
ation, most of us; we accept its concrete 
imagery of actual conditions, and in the 


and its 


use to possess 


types active 


beauty. such 


Never 


common 


exaltation, 


end, I think, we find it preéminently trust- 
worthy and satisfactory. 
‘errocchio, in his sculpture, in his draw- 








The 


ings, in the Baptism, and, as seen through 
his only gifted pupils, Leonardo and (seem- 
ingly) Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, in pictorial de- 
sign generally is typically integer—artis— 
scelerisque purus. His thought may be a 
little archaic, a little cut and dried; but 
it is real thought, it is thoroughly and 
seriously premeditated; it is true design, 
and, given the artistic premises, the stylistic 
syllogism is of the utmost force and 
cogency. In craft, where pupils do not 
intervene, one feels the certainty, the wis- 
dom, the masculine robustness, the right- 
ness of everything rather than sheer beauty. 
But Verrocchio’s truth is never literal or 
microscopic, and it possesses the sober 
beauty of its organic and constitutional 
being. Always a realist, no epic imagina- 
tion, no lyric rhapsody, is possible to the 
artist, but only the dramatic interpreta- 
tion of a concrete world—to the _ invisi- 
ble he is blind. Yet it was precisely 
this grasp of the near and tangible, this 
visual sanity, which was needed to make 
the dreams of Leonardo objective, and to 
direct the volatile Umbrian imagination in 
Perugino and Raphael (through Fiorenzo, 


Nation. 


who is the chief stylistic link between 
Florentine and central Umbrian art*) 
to a rational means of expression. 


Pollajuolo was too extreme and too narrow 
a realist to serve for this practical 
synthesis,this workable unification of ideals, 
and the historical importance of Verrocchio 
is correspondingly clear. As to his in- 
fluence upon Leonardo, which is the ques- 
tion at present under consideration, I may 
say that the’ Adoration of the Kings demon- 
strates this very concretely. I may be al- 
lowed to say how, in explicit terms. 
Except for the landscape drawing of 1473 
(not 1478, as in your correspondent’s let- 
ter), and perhaps the little Annunciation of 
the Louvre, we have nothing of Leonardo’s 
which exhibits an independent ini- 
tiative before 1478, the date of a signed 
drawing and of some other drawings which 
are probably of about that time. And as 
the Annunciation of the Louvre is rather 
an academic working out to compositional 
of Uffizi than a 
fresh invention or an inspired or especial- 


perfection its prototype 


ly important product of Leonardo’s imagi- 





nation—in my opinion at least—the Ador- 
ation of the Kings of about 1481 may be 
taken to be the first great extant monu- 
mental example of the wizard of the Re- 
naissance. And it is certainly one of the | 
masterpieces. Leonardo’s ambition is here 


wholly artistic. 
Now, an analysis of the Adoration exhibits 


every compositional element to be tradi- 
tional, in the Domenico Veneziano-Baldovi- 
netti-Verrocchio inheritance. The arboreal 


middle distance with which Leonardo begins 


—significantly as landscape painter—the 


execution in detail of his colossal picture, 





the thing which determines the _ tonal 
rhythm of the piece, is traditional. The 
near horjzon of the foreground, bounding 
*It is impossible, with the picture at Fenway 
Court, the Madonna at Berlin of 1481, and a 
fragment at Nantes in mind, not to believe that 
Fiorenzo must have actually worked in erroc- 


chio’s atelier. Perugino is clearly a pupil of Fio- 
renzo, and it seems possible to me that Vasari con- 
fused the two masters, both of Perugia, for want 
of information as to the earlier one. The attribu- 
tion of this type of work to Fiorenzo is based upon 
tradition. It is obviously intermediate between 


Verrocchio and Perugino, and by some master to 
whom Perugino owes very important elements of 
his style—as his early draughtsmanship and his 


type of landscape. The important fragment at 
Nantes is published in the Rassegna d’Arte, by F. 
M. Perkins. 
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the chief figurative group, is traditional. It 
is simply a modification and naturalization 
of the conventional architectural screen or 


parapet of the Early Renaissance. The 
centralization of the action and the defi- 
nitely simple construction of the main fea- 
tures of the composition on symmetrical 
lines—all this is not only traditional, but 
essentially conventional, and less modern 
than the scheme of Signorelli’s Pan, which 
is of an earlier date. And in formal ar- 
rangement every other motive in Leonardo's 
design—the architecture and the episodes 
of the background and the distant land- 
scape—is not new, but old. The amazing 
sense of modernity, the magnificent effect 
of life and freedom which make us instinc- 
tively hail the Adoration of the Kings as 
a fresh creation, a gift of art from Heaven 
itself, and to class. it at once as one of the 
supreme if unachieved masterpieces, are not 
due to any formal revolution in art, but 
rather to the vivification of a traditional 
art body with thepersonalemotion of a free 
mind. Leonardo modifies a well-worn form 
to express a new thought—essentially here 
in my opinion a thought of the elemental 
and intangible envelope of atmosphere and 
the space suggestion as symbolic of his hu- 
man theme. With Giotto and Masaccio he is 
especially a poet of the pictorial setting— 
the landscape—and it is in this that his 
work constitutes a new type and style. If 
we remove Leonardo's figurative foreground, 
his whole “historical” theme, from this 
work, the work still exists almost intact 
as to its significance and its visible body. 
Try the experiment and see. 

The traditional character of this work is, 
in fact, its chief note as compared to Sig- 
norelli in the Pan, or to Giorgione in the 
Concert Champétre. That Leonardo owes 
his objective robustness to Verrochio’s in- 
fluence, and that the severe training of his 
youth in accepted types of composition and 
design was necessary for his development, 
to me only indisputable, but 
matters of fact upon which we 
cannot too strongly insist. Whistler’s dic- 
tum of the accidental character of art and 
the loose eclecticisms prevalent in modern 
from such a 


not 
wsthetie 


seem 


art generally, which arise 
quarter-truth, need such great historic in- 
stances for their refutation. 

I think that the limitations of his 
torial ideal must have been recognized by 
Verrocchio, and that when Leonardo 
out the bolder 
ter way, nothing was 
than that Verrocchio’s catholic judgment 
be the first to applaud and en- 
courage his gifted pupil. At the 
however, say about 1473, when the Baptism 
must have been composed, Verrocchio was 
nearly forty years old. He had put his 
heart and soul into the noble design of 
the Baptism. It was and is, however, manr 
ifestly, considered as a whole, the art of 
a born sculptor, but of an indifferent paint- 
er. If, the story goes, had 
eye enough to see that Leonardo’s share of 
the background and execution was of a 
type of art into which his own magnificent 
but too definitely articulated and elaborat- 
ed plastic forms did not fit, it is easy to 
understand that he never cared to paint 
more. If he was piqued, as Vasari says, 
it would be only human. That he was 
man enough to be unresentful, is proved 
by Leonardo’s living with his master for 


pic- 


pointed and bet- 


more natural 
should 
time, 


as Verrocchio 
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| carrying out Liberal promises, but which 
Im tain to be rejected. His 
Gov nmen has a mandat to carry out 
B s! form and cannot be ex 
publ | I r s f l sake < 
' 
( ) } é he 
! lil pre 
f i G ! 
I ) } 
I I l = 
Oo ff uD 
l 1 f 
wee! T? jected } , } 1 } } 
{ I i 1 Dill as Deen 
lly m presented by the English 
, The Wi to be 1 ouncil with a 
a number of members nominated by 
t British Government to turn the scale 
If w eal the elected members If this was 
1s ugh to secure anti-popular adminis- 
artist 2 lord-1 enan yuld annul any 
not rol | pro al of the council 
rsonality The function of the council was to pay 
sz0 in iway four out of the eleven millions ster- 


] ¥ f ’ 
& of Irish raised revenue; not to spend 


r, who | ‘nem, for the allocation of these four mil- 


en ‘ liovs was practically settled by the exist- 
: ing laws, and very little discretion was 
Ver vested in the council as to the expenditure. 
, here Was no room for economy, but much 


for a larger expenditure on the ser- 
hese four millions were 
The council had no control over 


n wi 1 economy is need- 
! I I tl poli the judiciary, 
tl ! nal xpenditure 
hich tl neil would have to undertak« 
of tl repo of the Financial 
ms Commission (accepted as correct 
Liberal G rnment) that Ireland is 
hre millions 


proposed to allo- 


} } 
tr 
f 
I 
’ 
m 
body I 
’ 
I i Pa 
of) ] h 
( ind it 
f Pa 
Ul al i 
i I nd between 
i vel I I terling, and 
é f the country 
" falls more 
I Ireland 
M England rl h pay, but the 
P w the reve 
I I 
Prin ) bl often 
I I hn fter a fixed 
» any In l serv s that 
I ] e balan of rev- 
houle be pent nd administered by 
i ! hmen a the | h people think best, 
d of |} ng, as generally admitted, 
pent | I yns ignorant and careless 
I and wishes of Ireland 
rhe Ir venue having bee raked into 
nd | the British exchequer, mo Englishmen 
ff think that all Irish expenditure voted by 


an of | Parliament is a spending of British money 
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er a discontented and ungrateful people. 
What the Irish party have consistently 
asked for is that Ireland alone should de- 
cermine how the Irish revenue should be 


pent The rejected Council bill gave no 

i ) id wa l in before- 
l 1 in Campbell-Banr i wn words 
] efy he iid, the ( I I » Zive 
lrishmen any control n f e voice 
ny management of tl ow j S - 
le thers San ex V ) ble toa 
body in which the el V lement shall 


{The concluding citation from Camp- 
bell-Bannerman gives point to our orig- 
inal comment. Is it not “inconsequent” 
for a Home Rule party to break off re- 
lations. with a Prime Minister who ex- 
presses such deep agreement with it, in 
order to work for Mr. Balfour, who has 
said that under no circumstances would 
he consider the possibility of Home Rule 
for Ireland? On the composition of the 
proposed Irish Council, we merely re- 
mark that Mr. Birrell’s bill provided for 
24 nominated members, but 82 elected 
members.—Ep. NaATIoNn.] 


SEPARATE CARS 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION 


S! The career of the Nation has been 


marked, in the main, by fairness towards 


the Southern people in discussing the race 
problems, which, for more than forty years 
have vexed the souls of the wisest and the 
best all over the Union. To the Northern 








man, that question is, largely, one of ab- 

t righ but th So l ) 

) i ly wi p i i 

ymcrete, in every ! I 

Now i the Natio July ] ria 

( yn of th | i Commerc 

( I lding yw ir 
\ V 

‘ 
Cro ) is 
} 

i no I I i 

] le f l i) i a 

1 of Texas fo I irs, h 

can confidently assert that you ar I rror 
is to Texas, and, upon information and 
belief, as to the South general The 
“Separate Coach” law wa enacted in 
Texas in 1891, and provides that th sepa 
‘ate coaches shall be equal in points of 
nfort and convenience (R. S. of Texas 


It is not uncommon 
ger, not observing th ign on the car 
“For Negroes,”’ to take a seat in the coach 
set apart for them, there being nothing 
to indicate the difference between the 
coaches for the two races in the conveni- 
ences or the comforts of the car, and to 
retain the seat until the conductor or 
porter reminds him of his mistaken lo- 
cation The writer, whose profession as 
a lawyer requires more or less travelling, 
has several times made that mistake, and 
has never observed any difference between 
he coaches for the two races, in point of 


comfort and convenience. If any rail- 
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discriminate, it 
the Texas 


case of 


Way company should 
not be doubted that 
Commission in the 
traveller, the 


can- 
Railroad 
an intrastate 


and Interstate Commerce 








Commission in the ca of an interstate 
traveller, would promptly corre¢ the 
wrong The writer has never heard of 
any complaint by negroes, in Texas, that 
their coaches were not equal to those 
for the white race, “in all points of com- 
fort and convenience.” Non-compliance 
with the Texas law makes a railroad com- 
pany liable to a penalty, in a suit by 
the State, of not less than $100, nor more 
than $1,000, “for each and every such fail- 
ure.” (R. 8S. of Tex., Art. 4512.) No one 
who knows th Railroad Commission of 
Texas, and the Texas people, will doubt 
either that the commission would be 


prompt to vindicate any violation of this 


law by the railways, or that juries would 
speedily return so many verdicts against 
the offending roads that disregard of the 
law would be extravagant folly. 

The writer has not examined the laws 
of other Southern States, and, not being 
an editor, does not know them ex-officio, 
Lut it was asserted by Senator after Sena- 
tor from sundry Southern States, during 
the last session of Congress, that like laws 
prevailed in their States, and that the 


coaches for each race were alike in point 


of comfort and convenience. If anywhere 
there is inequality in these respects, 
good men everywhere will rejoice to see 
the evil corrected, for it is not less the 
law than it is a principle of natural 
right, that for the same charge equal 


accommodations should be furnished to all 
Passing from your proposition that “no- 


where in the South are the ‘Jim Crow’ ac- 
commodations equal to those given to the 
whites,’’ may I add a word on the general 


cubject of “separate coaches’’ for the white 





ave black races? The origin of the sep- 
a:ate coach laws in the various Southern 
States is believed to be substantially alike 
ip them all. From the close of the .civil 
war until 1890 in Louisiana, until 1891 in 
Texas, and until within the past seven or 
eight years in Virgir white and col- 
cied people wert in the same 
coach It was found, from Ss experi 

ence of many years, that the commingling 
of these two races was the frequent occa 
sion of breaches of the peace, and not sel- 
dom of murder. The fault was sometime 

with one race and sometimes with the 
vther. As a police measure, in order to 
treserve the public peace, the various 
Southern States believed that reason and 


the experience of many years demonstrated 


ii to be the exercise of a discriminating 
and sound judgment to separate the races 
on railway cars Hence the separate 
coach laws. The writer believes there are 
few people who, remembering the results 
ef commingling the races, do not applaud 
tnese laws 

As to whether the separate coach law is 
an outrage upon the colored people, the 
writer is content to close this communica- 
tion with a quotation from the opinion of 
Justice Brown, delivering the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 


the case of Plessy vs. Ferguson, 163 U. S., 
page 551, upholding the validity of the Sep- 
arate of Louisiana, enacted in 
18°C: 


Coach law 


of 
the 


the underlying fallacy 
in 


We consider 
the plaintiff's argument to consist 


| 
| 


| 





| lat 


} ane 


| 


| 
| 


; 4 , | : 
assumption that the enforced separation | completed manuscripts of three volumes 


i the two races stamps the colored 


with a badge of inferiority. If this be 


so, 


it is not by reason of any thing found in 
the act, but solely because the colored 
race chooses to put that construction upon | 


The argument necessarily assumes that 
f, as has been more than once the case 
is not unlikely to be so again, the col- 
should become the dominant pow- 
the State Legislature, and should en- 
law in precisely similar terms, it 
thereby relegate the white race to 
position. We imagine that the 
race, at least, would not acquiesce in 
assumption The argument also as- 
umes that social prejudices may be over- 
come by legislation, and that equal rights 
vaLuot be secured to the negro except by 
an enforced commingling of the two races 
We cannot this proposition. If the 
two races are to meet upon terms of social 
equality, it must be the result of natural 
affinities, mutual appreciation of ¢ach 
other's merits and a voluntary consent of 
individuals. 


ored race 


act a 
would 
‘ if. 


r inf 


af? Ii! 


white 
this 


rior 





accept 
MINOR. 


F. D. 





mont, Tex., July 22. 





[We are glad to have so favorable a 
report from Texas, but know no reason 





to modify our statements as to “Jim 
Crow” accommodations elsewhere.—Ep. 


NATION. ] 


Notes. 


Thomas Arnold,” 
C. E. Mon- 
July 18, 


importations of 


“William 
Ward 
the 

regular 


The life of 
Mrs. Humphry 
reviewed in 
to the 


Bros 


and 
Nation 


by 
tague, is 
added 


& 


now 
Harper 
has completed the 
“The American 

issued 
Green & 


Sir George Trevelyan 
third part of his history of 
Revolution,” and b 


in the autumn by Longmans, 


it will early 


Co. 


trans- 


John Murray has in press a verse 
“Virgil’s M 
Joseph B. 


Conway. 


ssianic Eclogue,”’ with 


Mayor, Wards 


of 
by 


Ss 


on 
Fowler, 





1 R. 


soon have ready 





lume of 


v 
Cambridge English 
Paul Elder & Co. 
the Abbey Classics, eat 


na fs 


The first 
will 1 Burns’s ‘“‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Milton’s “Od the Nativity 

“Vision of Sir Launfal,” and 
“Building of the Ship.”” An- 


other series of Western Classics will be d 


will contai 
group 

Night,”’ 
Lowell's 


llow’s 


on 


Lonef 





voted to “gems from the literature of th: 
Pacific Coast.”’ 

To their Handy Volume Classics Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. have added ‘“‘Best Amer 
ican Tales,” edited by Trent and Henne 
man; Thoreau’s “Cape Cod”; “Little Flow 
ers of St. Francis of Assisi’; ‘‘Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius’; Drummond's “Natu 
ral Law in the Spiritual World”; and 
Browne's ‘“‘Religio Medici.”” The series now 
includes 183 volumes. 


Forster has taken 
Jahr- 
re- 


". Fe 
the “Shakespeare 
of Professor Keller, 


Prof. Max Th. 
of 


place 


the editorship 
buch,” in 
signed. 


At his death J. K. Huysmans left the 


sam | 3 
race | dealing with three of the old churches of 





Paris. They will be published this autumn. 
In the “Jahrbuch der Biicherpreise,” 
bearbeitet von C. Beck (Leipzig: Har- 
| rassowitz), continental Europe has at last 
found a counterpart of the English and 
American “‘Book Prices Current.”’ The first 
volume, fcr the year 1906, covers not more 





spic uous 


| Old Testament 


| 


| 
| 


| 


than thirty-two auctions, chiefly in Germany 





and Paris, with a few from Holland, with 
altogether 3,901 titles. The arrangement is 
alphabetical; as a rule, no book has been 
included that did not fetch ten marks; lots 
of miscellaneous contents have been omit- 
ted. The most important article is Luther, 


with 863 titles, carefully edited with refer- 


ences to the Weimar edition of his works, 
as well as to standard bibliographies. The 
next largest article is Goethe, with 100 
titles. Further, Erasmus, forty-two titles; 


Melanchthon, thirty-nine titles; Lessing and 
Schiller, thirty titles each. There are a 
few Americana, six of the Usselinx books, 
three by Las Casas, etc. 

James Duff Brown's ‘‘Manual of Practi- 
cal Bibiiography’’ (London: Routledge) fills 
a real gap. Since Horne’s ‘Introduction to 
the Study of Bibliography” (1814) no author- 
itative treatise on the subject has appeared 
and few ther languages. 
with authority, as well 


English, in 


Brown 


in 
Mr. 
as with 
Title Pages and Colophons; 


treats 
such topics 

Place of Pub- 
and Chronograms; Pagin- 
ation, Signatures, Sizes, Collation, etc. The 
Compilation of Bibliographies 
Catalogues the Rules and Ex- 
amples for Book Description and for the 
Compilation of Bibliographies are especially 
principles that 


common sense, as 


lication; Dates 


chapter on 


and as also 


a valuable discussion of the 
description of books. 
with force and 
would have carried 
better if had not disfig- 

many and at times savage on- 
who represent other points 


underlie the scientific 
The introduction 


conviction, 
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although it 
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give 
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chapter on Guides 
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useful 
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omission. most 


chapter 


ir 
this 
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twenty-two 


serious is in- 
clusion a nty-eight 


ts 
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particularly 


subjec nor 





liographies 
eV 

man- 
which 


famou 
but 


has 


the 


Lessing, 


siblia Pauperum, 
t mentioned by 
had since been lost 
been found in the Ducal Library in Wolfen- 
bittel, of 


charge. 


The 
usc! 


rij 


track of, again 


which Lessing, in his day, was in 


During the entire nineteenth cen- 


tury no trace of this manuscript could be 
found. This is explained by the German 
papers by the fact that it was bound in 
one volume with a manuscript of the 
“Speculum Humana Salvationis.” The 
manuscript contains 38 pages and the same 
number of groups, among the latter four 
not found anywhere els¢ It is finely illus- 
trated, especially with pictures from the 


It was rediscovered by Dr. 
J. Lutz of Illzach. 

We note the completion of two works to 
which, during the course of their publica- 
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tion, we have from time to time called at- 
tention. The first is the supplement and 
index to the “Dictionnaire international des 
monde latin,”’ by Prof. Angelo 
The original work exceeded 


écrivains du 
4e Gubernatis 
by some 500 pages the limit the editor had 
this supplement contains 
nearly 200 pages more. Prof. de Gubernatis 
announces intention of publishing an 
“Annuario del Mondo Latino,” to serve as 
a yearly supplement to this Dictionary, and 
to provide a sort of “Who's Who?” for the 
literary Monde by 
the way, he construes very liberally (Rome 
Published Author, 11 Via S. Mar- 
tino). The second work is the twelfth (in- 
troductory) volume of the “Atti del Con- 
gresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche,”’ 
held at Rome in April, 1903. The “Atti” 
contain many papers of importance in many 
that proper. The 
these proceed- 
Giacomo 


calculated, and 


his 


Latin—a world which, 


by the 


besides of history 
of 
iugs has been in charge of Comm 
of the 


Archivio 


fields 
compilation voluminous 
congress, 
di 


neral secretary 


of the 


Gorrini, ge 
Stato 


and now director 


Rome 


There is from the fasci- 


of a 


no getting away 
tale of exploration. The 
hedly told; the 
to pyt into 
yet the reader, endowed with 
the 


of the 


st ory 
writer may 


has 


may be wret 


fail utterly words what he 


felt 


and seen; 


imagination, must catch between im- 


perfect words vivid glimpses wil- 


lerness, of nameless rivers whose sparkling 
removed from every touch of 
lakes that 


the 


far 
of 


waters are 


civilization, have never yet 
map, waterfalls, and 
all clothed 


that 


been placed upon 


forests, and mountain peaks, in 


that atmosphere of romance belongs 


to the unknown. When a story bearing this 
inherent charm is also well told, it is 
worthy of more than passing mention. Dil- 
lon Wallace's ‘“‘Long Labrador Trail’ (Out- 
ing Publishing Co.), a sequel to his ‘Lure 
of the Labrador Wild,"" is unquestionably 
such a narrative. In it he describes his ex- 
pedition through the heart of the Labrador 
peninsula, from Hamilton Inlet to Ungava 
jay, from Northwest River Post of the 
Hudsor Bay Company to Fort Chimo, and 
back again The outward journey was by 
inoe to Lake Michikamau, thence down 
the practically unexplored George River 
») Ungava; the return journey by dogs led 
iround th leak, rugged Labrador coast 
On gt from this narrativ perhaps a 
irer p than has ever befor been 
ivailabl of tl characteristics of one of 
the least-known quarters of the Continen 
rhe journey was an eventful one, not with 
lange ind demanding a good deal of 
pluck. energy, and resourcefulness. It is jus 
i! le to be regretted tha he narrative 
ould 1 marred by an vuccasional no rf 
well, melodrama, Mr. Wallace takes him 
lf and his achievement a trifle too s 
riously When one remembers that ex 
plo ms of at least equal difficulty and 
importat are carried through year afte: 
ir by the officers of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey, without the most remot 
sugg on of a flourish of trumpets, one 
find 1e grandiloquence of Mr. Wallace's 
Introduction rather trying Putting aside 
however, this one slight blemish, the narra 
tive s both interesting and valuab ‘ 
number of excellent photographic and other 
illustrations lend it an additional charm. 
Possibly the best commendation which 
could be given for Joseph H Adams's 


i 





“Outdoor Book for Boys’ (Harpers) lies in 
the fact that two little boys of the re- 
viewer's family seized upon it and success- 


fully constructed a Chinese kite accord- 
ing to its directions, before it had been 
in the house six hours. The volume seems 
to be eminently adapted to turning into 
profitable channels the considerable 


amount of playtime which a growing boy 
needs for his best development, but can- 
not well afford absolutely to throw away, 
so far as training for the future is con- 
cerned The boy who gets interested in 
making his own sleds, toboggans, wig- 
wams, pergolas, etc., is a much easier 


problem than the one who knows ne source 
of supply but the shop. Many of Mr. 
Adams's suggestions such as may be 
with only the simplest tools, 
household needs whether it 
and with comparatively 
cheap materials. The first division of the 
book deals with the making of such things 


are 


carried out 


which every 


has boys or not, 


as children may enjoy within the bounds 
of a city home. In the next division, 
coasters, skees, snowshoes, kites, fishing- 
tackle, water-wheels, and other parapher- 
nalia of field sports are considered. Boat- 
ing is taken up in the next division, and 
finally life in the woods, including camp- 
ing, trapping, the building of tree-huts, 
ete In every case full and easily intelli- 
gible directions are given by which the 


boy may construct almost every part of his 
outfit for himself. We seen no book 
of the kind so thoroughly practical and so 


have 


well adapted to its aims as this. 

The little “Glossaire des Classiques 
francais du _ dix-septiéme siacle”’ (Paris, 
Hatchette), by M. Edmond Huguet of the 
University of Caen, deserves high praise. 
It contains in a single volume the chief 
words which have become archaic, and 
those more numerous and more treacher- 


the meanings of which have been 
The defini- 


ous ones, 
modified in the course of time. 


tions are based on Furetiére, Richelet, and 
the first edition of the Dictionary of the 
Academy, and the author has sifted the 





chief modern glossaries of special writers, 
such as Godefroy's Corneille, Livet’s 
Moliére, and the Grands Ecrivains series. 
Each word is accompanied by numerous ex- 
the texts. The book 
of information which 


more 


from 
deal 
found 


amples drawn 


contains a great 


1 « elsewhere be only in ox- 


and less 
the 


students 


an 
volumes, and should 
all and 
seventeenth-century 


pensive handy 


be in of teachers 


possession 
serious of 
French. 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant has chosen as sub- 
“Queen Cardinal” (E. P. 
the rela- 
Cardinal 


her and 
the 
Anne 
The 
which 


ject of 
Dutton) 
of 


Mazarin. 


mystery clinging to 
and 
their 
work 


of 


Austria 
of 


this 


tions of 


problem reputed 


marriage, even does not 


series chapters 
life of the first half 
The romance 
conspiracy of 
of Marie de 
King Poland, the 
Fronde, the schemes 
his power through his 
of Louis XIV. for 
among the _ incidents 
Dumas and Alfred 
shown, affords rich ma- 
and many of the fair 
like Madame de 


solve, is framed in a 


dealing with the social 
of the 
of Buckingham's 
Cing-Mars, the 
Gonzague to the 


Acues of the 
“Mazarin 


century. 
the 


marriage 


seventeenth 


love, 


in- 
ef 


of 


to increase 
the 
Mancini 


The period, as 


nieces, attachment 
Marie 
chosen. 
de Vigny 
terial for the novelist 
of the day, 


are 


have 


intriguers 


Longueville. or like Madame de Chevreuse 





wandering about France disguised as a 
eavalier, seem to have stepped from the 
pages of fiction. Mrs. Grant has a knack 
of picturesque description, and of selection 
from contemporary writers of memoirs 
such as Madame de Motteville. Her vol- 
ume should be attractive to those who, 
while interested in the bypaths of history, 
wish their study made easy. 


We all know that growing section of the 
reading public whose attitude towards 
books is much like that of the Parisian 
diner-out listening to the suggestions of 
the maitre d’hétel. “Queen Hortense and her 
Friends,” by Miss I. A. Taylor (Scribners), 
is one of a class which our literary maitres 
d’hétel are at the present moment placing 
on the menu with great regularity, and 
it is meant for those numerous readers 
whose mental energy is insufficient to take 
them straight to such delightful works of a 
past generation as the Memoirs of Méneval 
or of Madame de Rémusat. The author 
has been to these and a few other similar 
sources, culled the best anecdotes, put them 
into English, and, adding some well-chosen 
illustrations for sauce, served up a dish 
which is not bad of its kind. But although 
Miss Taylor affects the pose of the histo- 
rian, let not the unwary be taken in; she 
clearly has done little else than get tog2th- 
er enough picturesque material for her pur- 
pose; and she is not always even aware of 
the real authorship of the Memoirs from 
which she gives excerpts. Translation from 
the French betrays the author into unpleas- 
ant Gallicisms, but the book is readable, 
thouga not in the least authoritative. 

Carl Triibner, of Strassburg, who recent- 
ly died at the age of sixty-two, was not 
only a publisher of international fame, 
but also a scholar and a savant. He was 
born in Heidelberg, but received a good 
deal of his training in London, in the book 
concern of his uncle, Nicolaus Triibner. 
His publications were almost all scientific, 
in recognition of which fact the Strass- 
burg faculty gave him the degree of Ph.D., 

Probably best known in 
circles of the world of all 
is the international uni- 
“Minerva.” 


honoris causa. 
the academic 
his publications 
versity annual 

The death is announced of Dr. 
Barazetti, professor of Roman law at the 
Roman Catholic University of Freiburg, in 
Switzerland. He has a legal 
works to his credit, including studies of the 


Casar 


number of 


Code Napoléon. 

The William Gunion Rutherford, 
LL.D., formerly headmaster of Westminster 
School, has just died in his fifty-fifth year. 
He was known, outside of his work in the 
school, as the author of a number of books 
on Greek philology, among them being “The 
New Phrynichus,” “Thucydides, Book IV.,” 
the first of Herondas, and his 
“Scholia Aristophanica” in three volumes. 
As headmaster he at first aroused some ill- 
will by his radical attitude toward certain 
of the of Westmin- 
ster, but the 
spect of 


Rev. 


recension 


cherished traditions 


in the end he won entire re- 
the pupils. 
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these two volumes together than that they 
both come within the Makers of Canada 
series. Lord Dorchester belongs to the 
era of Wolfe and the American Revolution. 
Wilmot and Tilley were sons of New Bruns- 
wick, who flourished in or after the middle 
years of the last century. As historical fig- 
ures, moreover, the three men are of dis- 
proportionate stature. Dorchester, apart 
from his share in the Quebec Act and the 
Constitutional Act, was the soldier who re- 
pelled the invasion of 1775. By virtue of 
service in both peace and war he is dis- 
tinctly the most striking actor in Canadian 
affairs from the Cession to 1837. L. A. 
Wilmot and Sir Leonard Tilley, while en- 
dowed with excellent parts, were of pro- 
vincial rather than national importance. 
Tilley, it is true, became minister of finance 
in the Federal Government, and Wilmot 
made a deep impression upon his American 
hearers at the Portland Railway Convention 
of 1850. But, speaking broadly, they were 
denied the field for the exercise of their 
talents that Dorchester possessed. 

There is one serious disadvantage under 
which Mr. Bradley labors, and any future 
biographer of Carleton will be hampered 
in the same way. Lady Dorchester destroyed 
all her husband’s correspondence, and for 
this reason we are thrown back on his 
official acts, together with the state papers 
which grew out of them. It is a great pity 
that circumstances should thus have denied 
us the means of approaching Carleton in 
private life, for from his justice, his hu- 
manity, and his breadth of outlook he is 
almost certain to have left in his letters 
a worthy record of the inner life which offi- 
cial correspondence can never disclose. 
Few can rise from the study of his public 
career without being moved by admiration 
for the mens equa in arduis which shone 
through all his deeds. That we should know 
so little of his private tastes and aspira- 
tions must ever remain a source of deep 
regret. 

Guy Carleton was born in County Down 
and belonged to one of those Anglo-Irish 
families who have given Ulster its fame 
for energy and resourcefulness. His whole 
life prior to 1766, when he arrived in Que- 
bec to take charge of Canada, Mr. Bradley 
is able to dismiss in four pages. He had 
entered the army in 1742 at the age of 
eighteen, distinguished himself under Wolfe 
during the siege of Quebec, and in 1762 had 
been prominent at the siege of Havana un- 
der Albemarle. With a training purely mil- 
itary, he had arrived on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence at the age of forty-two, to 
administer a region in which political 
problems were many and acute. With one 
of these his name will continue to be more 
closely associated than it is with any feat 
ol arms save the defence of Quebec against 
Arnald and Montgomery. 

We refer here to the question of race as 
affecting legislation. Carleton found more 
than 60,000 French Canadians in collision 
with three or four hundred English set- 
tlers, who had entered Canada in the train 
of Woilfe’s victorious army. The new- 
comers despised the French for their igno- 
rance, superstition, and backwardness. But, 
if we may believe Gen. Murray, the first 
English Governor of Canada, the French 
Canadians were far more desirable citi- 
zens than their critics. It was in Carleton’s 
time, however, that the British Govern- 


9% 


ment took the grave step of deciding in 
favor of the conquered French as against 
the handful of Englishmen whom trade had 
brought from the American colonies to 
Montreal. 

An intelligent outsider like Siegfried finds 
the noeud vital of Canadian politics in the 
race question. Undoubtedly, the era of 
Carleton was a critical moment in that the 
British Government was forced to decide 
whether the French Canadians should be 
Anglicized by the abrogation of their an- 
cient laws, or whether an attempt should 
be made to keep them loyal through gen- 
erous treatment. At present, when the 
filling-up of the Northwest bids fair to de- 
press the political influence of Quebec, the 
English Canadian often laments that a 
clean sweep was not made of French insti- 
tutions, and the French language during the 
first generation after the Cession. But, 
yapart from the inferior character of the 
English then living in Canada, and the 
harshness of abrogating usages which were 
dear to a vast majority of peaceable citi- 
zens, Carleton could see no reason why the 
future should exact from him an act that 
to the present must seem cruel. In other 
words, he cannot be accused of having shut 
his eyes to consequences for the sake of 
adopting a purely opportunist policy. 

Events have shown that in one important 
regard Carleton argued from false data. 
Like all good administrators he was in- 
clined to lay stress upon what seemed reas- 
upon what might be called good 
business. Here one capital consideration 
was ever in his mind. Canada, he thought, 
would never be occupied in any real sense 
by the English. The fur trade might bring 
a few of them to the cities, but they would 
never seize upon the open country or be 
more than a fragment of the population. 
The passage which best sums up his views 
on the subject occurs in the letter of No- 
vember, 1767, to Lord Shelburne. European 
emigrants, he says, ‘will never prefer the 
long inhospitable winter of Canada to the 
more cheerful climate and more fruitful soil 
of his Majesty’s southern provinces.” As 
for the English at present in Canada, they 
have drifted in mainly through accident, and 
have not the qualities required of perma- 
nent settlers. More important still is the 
following sentence: 
while this severe climate and the 
of the country discourage all but 
the natives, its healthfulness is such that 
these multiply daily, so that barring a 
catastrophe shocking to think of, this coun- 
try to the end of time must be peopled 
by the Canadian race, who already have 
taken such firm root that any new stock 
i.ransplanted will be totally and impercepti- 
bly hid among them, except in the towns 
of Quebec and Montreal. 


onable, 


But 
poverty 


These words, it will be noticed, were 
written sixteen years before the Loyalists 
began their emigration into the Wilderness, 
and the political movement which led to 
their exodus could not well have been fore- 


seen in 1767. At the same time Carleton 
was far from having the prophetic sense 
which enabled Talon, Frontenac, and La 


Salle to realize what might be the fortunes 
of the Laurentian valley in conjunction with 
the vast western region to which it led. 
Had he known the West at first hand, his 
diagnosis of the situation might have been 
quite different, but in estimating the merit 
and faults of his policy it must be grasped 





as a cardinal fact that for Carleton in 1767 





Canada was a land which extended from 
Tadousac to Lake St. Louis. 

We lay chief stress upon Carleton’s at- 
titude towards the question of race and in- 
stitutions, because he was mainly instru- 
mental in shaping conditions which affect 
the daily life of Canada at this mo- 
ment. As a soldier, he is most conspicu- 
ous for his defence of Quebec against 
American attack, but potentially he was a 
greater general than can be gathered fro.a 
any survey of what he actually accom- 
plished. Save for Lord George Germain 
and Sir John Burgoyne, he might have 
taken a leading part in the Revolutionary 
War at a juncture when the British cause 
had not yet been lost through the lack 
of qualities which Carleton possessed. His 
humanity in the conduct of warfare is re- 
corded in the journals of the men who 
Arnold, an@ aiso by those who 
came in contact \, .u him during the clos- 
ing months of the Revolutionary War, 
when he had been sent to replace Clinton. 

As Carleton’s biographer, Mr. Bradley 
starts out with a good general knowledge 


followed 


of Canadian history. In the structure of 
his book he has been careful to avoid 
issues for the sake of discussing 


small 
at large the problems which were pre- 
sented to the British during their first 
occupation of Canada. There is still am- 
ple room for many a monograph on topics 
which Mr. Bradley touches but lightly; 
for example, the causes and circumstances 
of the friction between Carleton and Bur- 
goyne. When twenty or thirty studies, 
each of them as long as Mr. Bradley's 
whole book, have been written on the 
period which is covered by Carleton’s res- 
idence in Canada, a somewhat fuller and 
surer biography can be produced. But in 
the meantime Mr. Bradley's life of this 
eminent man will do good service, and 
can say with confidence that it is 
better than all save a very few of 
the series to which it 


one 
much 
the volumes 
belongs. 

In Mr. Hannay’s sketch of Wilmot one 
is first given a sad account of public 
life in New Brunswick, as it was before 
the people of that province battled for re- 
sponsible government: “The two Odells, 
father and son, held the office of provin- 
cial secretary for sixty years. One 
of the offices in the province— 
that of the surveyor-general, was held by 
one person for thirty years, and this in- 
in no sense responsible to 
in New Brunswick, except 
the Governor. Those in power at that day 
were very fond of expatiating on the 
glories of the British Constitution, and the 
privileges that people enjoyed under it. 
But nothing less like the British Consti- 
tution can be imagined than the system 
which then prevailed in the British North 
American Colonies. As late as 1845 Sir 
William Colebrooke, just one week after 
the death of Mr. Odell, appointed his son- 
in-law, Alfred Reade, who was a native of 
England and a stranger to the province, 
to the vacant office of provincial secre- 
tary.” 

Against the régime of privilege and fa- 
voritism L. A. Wilmot protested with much 
vigor, and from being the most eloquent 
speaker in New Brunswick he had no trou- 
ble in holding up to ridicule an indefensible 
system. One cannot pretend that he was a 


in 


greatest 


dividual was 
any authority 
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on New York: A. Wessels Co | Chaucer, but, perhaps 


1e most charming ‘ 
; that she is engaged to be married to anoth- 





If “Father Felix’s Chronicl uggest | in its directness and simplicity is the oi 
. +} . : er man. The other man is conveniently a fool 
Maurice Hewlett, it is by no means in the natch of ballad young Owen Glendower 
luntary : ; Richard and a coward, as well as a person of ambi- 
way of ition, con ous or involuntar! gz when King Richard’s conspirators , . -_ : 
} thor . : tion and capacity for work The function 
Merely, like Mr. Hewlett, the author gives | are brewing mischief at Havering: 
" 1 in } I 1 (tl | of the car is obvious: to become, by this or 
1 sense of b ped ir } ¢ od ( e | : 
H , , f being | | The burden of dead ladies by that, the means of their isolation from 
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° } (Dead long ago) | an unnecessary world, and, finally, to waft 
i} rl no q on of s ol | . . White I . 3 
< : hem to the »sired haven The amusing 
rship or industry L ning abounds and | Who ght Troy low, ‘ le , 5 
f oe D py labor, but thes« rhe dan | Sir Gwydion ncidents which happen by the way are ap- 
rhe 1 i } th lady | Made f 1 a flower propriate to the undisguisedly farcical na- 
} huddet f A ture of the whole affair 
1 i pil i HW , 
\1 } f — — 
' . i Stumbling Block. By Justus Miles For- 
, man. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This novel belongs to that class turned 
I ra i l out in quantity every year, to which no 
: po ble objection should be made, if— 
I I \ I f I oO ri discover the 
SI lles ison tor ! £ hem I - 
H pposed to | tral theme inimpeachat he vampiring 
I ileful or th ff a geniu yh neurasthenic wif The 
. ) y if novel read- English i ilso unimpea ble, o is nearly 
1 \ du yn to » as I sh can be which entirely lacks 
: i l t ) \ ite antagon- the indefinable gift of style, the rhythm, 
I labor back ind S I fa isband’s impassion- the condensation making the difference be- 
nas B I her lef l appeal for recog n of h lead wife’s | tween intelligent narrative and the tongue 
) l 1 tho ng devices by y 3 and a descriy yn of her work in the | of a real story-teller. In the matter of 
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which tiv n the fi person is | mo fantas and morbid strain of con- | treatment Mr. Forman’s touch is uncertain, 
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not to say immature. Of course his hero 
knows how to order a dinner even so as 
to command respect in a New York waiter. 
Since Van Bibber set the pace, all leading 
young gentlemen in fiction have mastered 
that delicate accomplishment. The situa- 
tion between David and his wife, however, 
calls for a different type of realism. The 
means by which this situation is brought 
about are frankly novelesque and artificial. 

Old Robert Henley stands in such dread 
of seeing David's “genius” (an attribute 
never quite proven) hampered by entangle- 
ment (an honorable engagement), with a 
singularly beautiful and praiseworthy young 
lady, that he sends him away for several 
years, to tread the safe path of youth with 
a full 
coming home to America, 


foot-loose in Europe! On 
David is kept 


from Rosemary by pretexts too feeble even 


purs« 


plausibly to hoodwink a gentus. The neu- 
rasthenic lady makes a dead set at him, 
and from the moment they leave the altar, 
proceeds to sap his vitality. Of course the 
unhappy pair drift back to David’s native 
village, where Rosemary has waited for 
him. The reunion of these two perfectly 
virtuous lovers is managed with complete 
decorum and the aid of one of those con- 
venient medical episodes less frequent in 


life than in fiction 


The Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Vis- 
Falkland. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
New York: G. P. $2.25 
net. 
Mr. Marriott is right in saying that 
Falkland has not received justice at the 
hands of Macaulay, Gardiner, and Carlyle 


count 


Putnam’s Sons. 


—how, indeed, should such a man find ap- 
preciation in quarters ?—but in 
forming his estimate of the position held 
by Falkland to-day he gives scarcely suf- 


those 


ficient weight to the viscount’s admirers. 
Few Englishmen have been more fortunate 
in praise. In tl: seventeenth century—the 
age of noble encomiums above all others— 
he had the friendship and glowing admira- 
tion of Ben Jonson and Clarendon; Mat- 
thew Arnold has devoted to him an essay 
of whole-hearted laudation; his portrait 
furnishes the most interesting chapter to 
one of the wisest of books on the century, 
Tulloch’s “Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy’; and now, we may add, he has 
een lucky in his present biographer. 
Mr. Marriott writes from a full knowledge 
of his particular subject and of its back- 
sround, which is more than can be said of 
most of the popular biographies of tha sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. The two 
chapters on the Problem of the Age, Politi- 
al and Ecclesiastical, are necessarily suc- 
cinct and elementary in tone, but they say 
just the right thing to introduce the hero 
upon the stage. Just a touch, 
ction that deals 
with Falkland’s life at Great Tew, his “‘lit- 


of the tale 


perhaps, is lacking to the se 





university.”” The facts are well pre- 
sented, the characters clearly drawn, but 
e transmuting skill is not present 
would make literature of one of the riches 
themes in English history. Clarendon’s a: 





count of that beautiful interlude in Falk- 
land’s life is well known, and has, of 
ourse, been quoted by Mr. Marriott: 

whole conversation was one 
continued conrivium philosophicum, or 
convivium theologicum, enlivened and re- 
freshed with all the facetiousness of wit, 


Truly his 
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and good humor, and pleasantness of dis- 
course, which made the gravity of the ar- 
gument itself (whatever it was) very delec- 
table. His house, where he usually resided 
(Tew, or Burford in Oxfordshire), being 
within ten or twelve miles of the university, 
looked like the university itself, by the 
company that was always to be found there. 
There were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr 
Hammond, Dr. Earles, Mr. Chillingworth, 
and, indeed, all men of eminent parts and 
faculties in Oxford, besides those who re- 
sorted thither from London; who _ found 
their lodgings there, as ready as in the col- 
leges; nor did the lord of the house know 
of their coming and going, nor who were 
in the house, till he came to dinner or sup- 
per, where all still met; otherwise, there 
was no troublesome ceremony or constraint, 
to forbid men to come to the house, or to 
make them weary of staying there; so that 
many came thither to study in a 

iir. finding all the books they could desire 
n his library, and all the persons together 
company they could wish, and not 








better 


whos 
find in any other society. 
where so much of the 


academe 


Happy 
wiser and more tolerant thought of the age 


and actually, like 
Chilling- 


was brewed in discourse, 
Falkland’s own 
worth’s “Religion of Protestants,’’ written 


tractates and 


vuut for the press The tragedy of Falk- 
land’s life is that one whose motto was 
‘Where it is not necessary to change, it 


should have 


is necessary not to change, 
been cast in an age of sudden revolutions 
and violent animosities. But if a moderate, 
indifferent In the Short 
Parliament and in the first years of the 
Long Parliament he played a brave and in- 
fluential part. He was with those who drag- 
ged down Strafford; he voted for the exclu- 
from the House of 


he was not an 


sion of the bishops 


Lords; but when in place of the rule of 
“Thorough” which he had helped to destroy, 
Parliament took up the equally despotic 
system of “Root and _ Branch,’’ Falkland 
tried to stem the rising fanaticism, and, 
failing in this, withdrew to the King’s party 
and died bravely, if not rashly, at Newbury. 
It does not seem to us that even the slight 
tone of apology, or at least defence, adopt- 
ed by Mr. Marriott is needed. In all that 
band of bigots there was no one who actec 
from beginning to end more consistently 
with his own principles than this man who 
chose the hard and dangerous middle path. 
How should he have been at home with the 
Puritans—he who held “that Truth in like- 
lyhood is where her author God was, in the 
still voice,and not in the loud wind’? How 
should he have found comfort in the coun- 
cils of the King’s army—he who “when 
there was any overture or hope of peace, 
would be more erect and vigorous, and ex- 
ceeding solicitous to press anything which 
he thought might promote it; and sitting 
among his friends, often, after a deop si- 
lence, would, with a shrill and sad accent, 

Peace Peace; and 

' 


would passionately profess, ‘that the very 


ingeminate the word 


agony of war, and the view of the calami- 


, . : - 
ties and desolation the kingdom did and 


must endure, took his sleep from him, and 
would shortly break his heart’’’? We ars 
readier than is Mr. Marriott to ept 
Whitelocke’s gossiping report that Falkland, 


in the extremity of his grief and see- 
débdcle ahead, did prac- 


tically throw away his life in the brunt of 


g the inevitabl 


battl 

He ed peace, when there was no peace. 
Indeed, he cannot in any full sense of the 
word be called “‘great’’; always, as a writ- 


er, a speaker, a man of action, he shows 
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something of the enthusiastic amateur in 
his efforts. Mr. Marriott, we think, rather 
errs in forcing the note of his efficiency, 
for his true praise lies otherwhere. 
At the time of his early death he might 
have seemed to have lived and striven in 
But as the years pass and the stri- 
dent voices of the contention ar2 no longer 
heard, the principles for whicn he suifered 
Somehow, time has a 
trick of justifying the failures of 


vain. 


come to their own. 
strange 
the wise above the achievements of those 
who fight strenuously for a half-truth. The 
was for Laud and Strafford, for 
Pym and Cromwell, but the future was for 
Falkland and the little band who saw the 


present 


truth in its larger and more permanent as- 


ects 


The future is always with the mod- 


erates. 


Revolt. By Chas. E. 
(Periods of European Litera- 
Saintsbury.) 
$1.50 


The Romantic 
Vaughan. 
ture, edited by Professor 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
net. 

It is only in a limited and qualified sense 
that Professor Vaughan’'s book can be spok- 


en of as comparative history—indeed, it Is 
something of a liberty to speak of it as 
a study of romanticism at all. It contains, 
to be sure, frequent references to “roman- 
ic ideals’; but it makes no very serious 
effort to define them. Neither in the au- 
thor’s narrative nor in his commentary do 
they come out, as it were, self-consciously. 
Nor does the volume explain much more 
satisfactorily the internal development of 
romanticism, the modifications suffered by 
the idea itself. How the romanticism of 
Herder, for example, ever came to be that 
of Tieck and the Schlegels, is as much of a 
problem at the end of the discussion as 
at the beginning, while the relation of 
French romanticism to German and Eng- 
lish, or, in other words, the “comparative” 
problem, is hardly touched. 

The fact is that the distinction between 
classic and romantic, useful as it is in a 
general classification and broad survey of 
literary tendencies and dispositions, is apt 
to break down when applied in detail. Like 
the division of humanity into good and bad, 
it furnishes a convenient form of thought, 
but fails to define any particular individual. 
Even the single schools, self-styled, of 
France and Germany—to say nothing of 
that of England, which stands singularly 
aloof from the others—have so little in 
common that the name becomes in such 
cases a more or less specialized or tech- 
nical designation without general signifi- 
cance. In short, in this instance, as in all 
matters involving human genius, the es- 
sential thing is difference, not resemblance; 

is the variation that counts. ‘“Kthan 
Brand” is to be found in Hawthorne’s note- 
book, pretty nearly all of it except Ethan 
Brand himself, and the whole Shakespear- 
in drama, no doubt, is to be found every- 
What 
“comparative” lit- 


where—save what is Shakespeare's. 
makes so much of our 


of small account, is the failure to 


erature 
perceive this fact, and the insistence upon 


all kinds of transfers as though they were 
f the utmost importance. With what show 
of reason, for instance, are Lessing, Burke, 
and Goethe to be included in the same cate- 
gory with Hugo, Arnim, and Novalis? Sure- 
ly the answer to such a question, even if it 
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were possible, would be of no great rele- 


vancy 

Such an answer, at all events, the author 
has not succeeded in finding. And in de- 
fault of it he has been obliged to use the 


term romantic merely as a convenient label 
certain chronological period, and to 
give it so broad an extension as to deprive 
it of any definite content in particular. In 
is nothing more 
instinctive 


for * 


romanticism 
purely 


this sense 


than a reac- 


against 


alarming 
tion 
better, 
ond-hand and the artificial. 


classicism, 


neo-classicism—or 
against the 
Even a return 
as that of 
for Pro- 


or revolt 


pseudo-classicism sec- 


to an origina? such 
the Greeks, 
fessor Vaughan a phase of romanticism. At 
looms as larg: 


In this way the 


seems to constitute 
least, Goethe's “‘Iphigenie” 
his “Gotz.” 

volume resolves itself into a 
sketches of the literatures of Europe from 
death of Voltaire and Rousseau to that 


ou horizon as 


series of 
the 
ot Schiller 
paratively limited; it deals with a period of 
preparation rather than 

And it may be that 
unsatisfactoriness is 
the which it under 
trace defined 


Its province, therefore, is com- 


transition on 
of fulfilment 
thing of 
the fact 
takes to 
clearly 


or 
some- 
its due to 
that movement 


had not yet itself 
is, however, the volume differs lit- 
other sketch of the 


recurrent refer- 


As it 
tle from any 
with the exception of these 


sort— 


ences romanticism already mentioned 
There the usual 
the succession of books rather than the se- 
quence of There are the stock 
of the dicta 
generally agreed upon, though relieved now 


g., the judg- 


to 


inclination to discuss 


is 


ideas. esti- 


mates criticism, and things 


and then by a happy apercu, e. 


ment of Wilhelm Meister,” and the 
analysis of Burke. On the whole the Ger- 
man division is the most interesting. In 
the case of English, Professor Vaughan has 
laborea in vain against the lack of clear 
ideas and conscious tendency which makes 
the subject obdurate to such treatment as 
the method proposes. But even in German 
he hows comparatively little sense for 
the significance of the movement which th- 


discerns 


headed He 
its influence on modern lit 


originally 


Schlegels 


in a general way 


erary thought he perceives severally its 
individual features—its impatience of tradi- 
tion, its disdain of the painfully acquire! 
lessons of human experience, its cult of 
ugliness its incurablk levity and per 
versity But the extent and bearing of al) 
these matters as a whole seem to escape 
him; he fails to see or at least to mak: 
clear that if there is one thing certain 
it is that these men and their successors 
have imposed upon criticism an incubus ef 
which it is apparentiy powerless to ric 
itself for yet many a long day 
Essays Critical and Political. By J. H. 
Balfour Browne 2 vols New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $5 net 


These essays with few exceptions appeared 


in the Westminster Review between 1876 and 
1886. Half of them are about political mat- 
ters, such as the “African Slave-trade,” 


“English Supremacy,” “England in Egypt,” 
which have changed since the 
The could 
an historical It 
the others, dealing with literary 


papers were 


written opinions expressed at 
have interest. is a 


most 
pity 


that 














questions, were not published without this 
“‘dead-wood.”” 

The unsparing frankness of the essays on 
“George Eliot as a Novelist” and on 
“Theophrastus Such,”’ published in the 
Westminster in 1878 and 1879, is rather sur- 
prising, all things considered: 


George Eliot now makes fun as. if she 
were a little old and tired of it. We think 
these passages [in ‘“‘“Middlemarch’’] contrast 
but poorly with those in her earlier works, 
while in “Daniel Deronda” there is a 
plentiful lack of humor of any kind. We 
confess that our liking for that sad and 
futile novel, “Middlemarch,” is greater than 
for the so-called “hopeful” ‘“‘Daniel Deron- 
da.”” Here we cannot find those indications 
of preéminence which were not wanting in 
its predecessors. 


On “Theophrastus Such’’ the critic is 
very severe. He finds it ‘“burlesquing,”’ 
“sneering,” “‘without any high purpose,” 
and often “unintelligible.” 


These plain-spoken verdicts, which have 
been generally confirmed, give more weight 
his eager enthusiasm for the 
works; and altogether it would not be easy 


to earlier 


to name a keener and sounder estimate of 
the novelist. 
There is an admirablestudy also of 


Charlotte Bronté, in which the superiority 
of her sister. Emily’s genius is recognized: 
Emily’s rather than in Charlotte’s 
find the true creative faculty. 
Charlotte has continued for us ex- 
istences which were, and which cannot die; 
Emily has created people who never were, 
but who are now immortal. 
the 
Angelo, 


In 
work we 


Dickens, 
all show 
a force 


on Landor, 
Machiavelli 
with 


And 
Michael 
insight 
quite out of the common 


essays 
and 
and writtea 


an are 


Science. 
Vortalitv.s A 
Newman 
$2.50 
The questions raised by Dr. Newman are 
but as well much 
of his discussion of them, deserve thought- 
ful They 
seems most 
of 
he 

thers 


By 
Dut- 


Problem 
New York: E. P. 
net 


Infant Social 
George 
ton & Co., 

not novel, his facts, as 

touch upon what 
valuable and vital 
and, while much 
is already familiar to 
be glad 
this of the subject. The 
introduction chiefly with 
for England and Wales, and by 
several the distribu- 
tion of infant mortality, according to coun- 


consideration 
to some the 


part settlement work; 
that 


many, 


has to say 


are others who will 


to have account 


statistical deals 
the returns 


diagrams illustrates 


Lies 

The figures are depressing. The general 
death rate in these countries is steadily 
falling, -oming down from 22.2 to 18.2 in 
succeeding decades, from 1851 to 1900, and 
reaching 16.0 for the quinquennial period 
1901-05 The birth rate is also falling, 
dropping from 34.1 to 28.4 for the same 
periods; in 1905, it was 27.2. This, taken 
by itself, might seem no unmixed evil, 


but it acquires a very different significance 
that there is no diminution 
infant mortality rate, by which is 
meant the number of deaths of children in 
first twelve months of life, as com- 
pared with a thousand births for the same 
time. This rate for 1901-05 was 138; for 
the five decades, 1851-1900, it ranged be- 
tween 154 and 142, and showed little ten- 
dency to change. A simple recalculation of 


when learn 


the 


we 
in 


the 








some of the tables brings out the more 
impressive fact that the deaths of infants 
form nearly 24 per cent. of all the deaths 
in England and Wales, and that this per- 
centage seems on the whole to be really 
increasing; it was just under 23 in 1851-70; 
it somewhat exceeded 24 in 1891-1900, and 
was just under 24 for 1901-05; but this 
percentage is the same as in 1871-80. The 
rate is much higher in certain other coun- 
tries, and nearly everywhere shows no 
definite tendency to diminish; but there 
are a few exceptions, as Australia, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland (145), Denmark (133), 
Iceland (104), Sweden (99), Norway (94), 
New Zealand (82). There is, however, some 
uncertainty as to the comparability of such 
statistics. 

In round numbers, then, 1,000,000 children 
are born each year in England, and 500,000 
persons die, and of these at least 120,000 
children in their first year; and of 
these again, nearly half die in the first 
three months. This trimestral proportion 
appears to be increasing, even now, and 
the percentage of such deaths was nearly 
seven higher in 1904 than sixty years ago 
Such figures are yet more striking when 
recall that in the last fifty years the 
in the death rate has been most 
marked for the years between 5 and 
(about 50 per cent.), and for those under 
five has been 14-15 per cent. 

The causes of this state of affairs are 
discussed by Dr. Newman at some length 
on the basis of English statistics and con- 
ditions; and he able to draw many 
{'‘lustrations from his experience as medi- 
cal officer of the borough of Finsbury. He 
recognizes more clearly than some writ- 
ers on this subject have done that the 
problem is very complex, dealing with 
many variables, not to say unknown quan- 
tities: When the infant mortality rate 
is examined more fully, it is found be 
higher, as a rule, in towns, and because of 


are 


we 
decline 


25 


is 


to 


u steady increase in prematurity, pneu- 
monia, and epidemic diarrh@a as causes 
of death, it does not decline In 1801 
about one-sixth of the population lived 
in towns of over 20,000; in 1904 nearly 
six-tenths lived in such towns. Urban 
life may mean improved sanitation and 
o.her advantages, but it may also bring 
many evils in its train; and the figures 
show that infant mortality is higher in 
the towns. Such figures call for care- 
ful interpretation. Urban life is not uni- 


form, and there are usually enormous san- 
inequalities whose localities and lim- 
defined. All this 

clearly in the comparison of 
for London in general, and for 
Finsbury in particular, too extended for 
quotation. In towns also the general 
mortality is higher; and this is interpret- 
to mean that infant mortal- 
ity cannot be altogether due to improper 
care and poor feeding. 

Much may be expected from improve- 
ment of the dwelling and from more thor- 
ough sanitation of the town—questions, it 
added, no less urgent in many 
American communities than abroad—but, 
after all, “infant mortality is a_ social 
problem concerning maternity.’’ Nearly a 
third of the deaths of infants is due to 
immaturity; in some districts the propor- 
tion is even larger. Here the occupation 
vf the mother, her poor physique (in 


‘tary 


iis are not sharply 


comes out 


Siatistics 


ed excessive 


may be 
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which we must include the effect of cer- 
tain toxic substances, as lead, mercury, 
alcohol, etc.), and poor nutrition, play a 
considerable réle. Besides prenatal harm, 
the occupation of the mother acts disas- 
trously in depriving the child of care that 
is all-important, even if it be not alto- 
gether intelligent. The various protec- 
tive agencies available are fully discussed. 

For the child the most potent preven- 
tive measure is perhaps that of proper 
food. The book demonstrates anew that 
unsuitable or spoilt food is the source of 
much danger to the infant, and that the 
substitutes for the natural food of the 
first year require not merely sound judg- 
ment in selection, but also vigilant care 
in the giving. Dr. Newman adds an in- 
teresting account of his own effort to sup- 
ply Finsbury infants with suitable modi- 
fied milk, and also some account of what 
has been done elsewhere abroad. That 
he manifests little familiarity with the 
work done in this country in no way de- 
tracts from his presentation of the sub- 
ject. He believes also that other agen- 
cies must be employed, and sees in the 
medical inspector and in women, acting 
as visitors and advisers, the most valua- 
ble aids for the enlightenment and train- 
ing of mothers. The school training of 
girls with regard to sanitary matters as 
well as the selection of nutritious food 
and its proper preparation he also holds 
to be helpful for this generation, and yet 
more for the next. 

Despite the mass of figures, the book, 
handsomely printed and pleasant to han- 
dle, seems remarkably free from mis- 
prints. The table on page 3, evidently, 
should refer to infant mortality rates ac- 
cording to births, and not according to 
population; and on page 12 there is a 
slight confusion as to percentages. 





The New Library of Medicine, under the 
editorship of Dr. C. W. Saleeby, now ap- 
pearing in England, is to contain a score 
of volumes treating a variety of general 
questions-in a manner to interest medical 
men and “intelligent laymen.” Several of 
these books have also appeared with an 
American title-page, but without a clear in- 
dication that they belong to a series. The 
latest is ‘“‘The Hygiene of Mind”’ (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.), by T. 8. Clouston, long known 
as a student of mental disease, a book that 
parents and others will find helpful in its 
suggestiveness rather than in definite direc- 
tions or explicit advice. There are enter- 
taining chapters on the different periods of 
life, on marriage, with an incidental word 
in behalf of divorce, and on decadence. It 
is interesting to note, amid the diverting 
disagreements in the discussion of the 
transmission of acquired characters, the in- 
sistence of the author that in the field of 
psychiatry the facts seem to indicate that 
the sins of one generation reappear very 
definitely in the next, and later yet. Pos- 
sibly a more refined analysis may show that 
all this depends on malnutrition and en- 
vironment, varied concomitants of inherit- 
ance, rather than the mere substance of 
inheritance; but, at present, he regards 
heredity as a causal agent in disordered and 
undeveloped minds “‘in a greater degree than 
in any other disease.’’ The remedy is to be 
sought in nutrition and careful upbringing, 
including a special effort not to ‘“over- 
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stimulate, or over-educate, 
the mind.” 


Dr. Kar! Grassmauer of Munich publishes 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung of that city, un- 
der the title of ““Modernes deutsches Kur- 
pfuschertum,” surprising data showing that 
Germany, with possibly the sole exception 
of England, has been the most easy-going 
of modern States in allowing medical men 
without a medical schooling to practise 
the art of healing. German laws demand 
for practice only two things, namely, that 
does not advertise himself as 
“Arzt,” and, secondly, that he does not 
travel around in the hunt for patients. 
As a result the author declares tnat 
while there are in the Fatherland some 
thirty thousand physicians with university 
preparation and degrees, there are from 
twelve to fifteen thousand ‘“‘wild’’ physi- 
cians,’ who have practically no medical 
training at all. The increase in the ranks 
of these non-acddemic practitioners has 
been remarkable. Between 1874 and 1903 
their number in Saxony grew from 328 to 
1,001, an increase of 209 per cent., while 
the population increased only 61 per cent. 
Exactly the same relative increase is re- 
ported for this period from Berlin. Recent 
statistics show that 16.6 per cent. of these 
non-academic doctors have been fined for 
malpractice, and in Berlin even 30 per 
cent. A vigorous propaganda is*being in- 
augurated by the medical and the legal 
professions to stay this growing national 
evil. The discussion here mentioned ap- 
pears in Nos. 113 and 114 of the Supple- 
ment. 


or over-press 


a man 


The plenary meeting of the International 
Association of Sciences, in convention re- 
cently in Vienna, decided to publish com- 
plete editions of the works of Leibniz. The 


task of preparing and issuing this edi- 
tion has been assigned to the two Paris 
societies and that of Berlin. The bulk 


of the preparatory work has in fact al- 
ready been done by these bodies. 

The annual report for 1906 of Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann, pathologist of the London Zoo, 
has just been published. Among the mon- 
keys, thirty-four deaths from tuberculosis 
are recorded, as against fifty-three in the 
preceding year. In our own New York Zo- 
ological Park only three monkeys in the 
collection died from this dread disease dur- 
ing 1906. In the London Gardens no fewer 
than eighty-six birds; or 30 per cent. of 
the total number of deaths recorded, suc- 
cumbed to tuberculosis, the infection tak- 
ing place by the swallowing of contami- 
nated particles of soil picked up with the 
food. A remarkable fact was noted in the 
extremely flabby condition of the heart in 
many storks, ostriches, cassowaries, and 
rheas, death in a number of cases being due 
to cardiac failure. Lack of sufficient ex- 
ercise doubtless accounts for this unusual 
state of affairs. 

Prof. Heinrich Kreutz, editor of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten since 1897, died 
July 18, in his fifty-third year. 





Drama and Musie. 





C. H. Brookfield is writing a play of 
which the hero is to be Queen Elizabeth's 
favorite, the Earl of Essex. 
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Nothing new has come from the pen of 
H. V. Esmond, of inte, but it is said that 
he has no less than three plays ready for 
production, all of which will be 
London this yes One of them is called 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” and the prin 
cipal female character will be assumed by 
Maxine Elliott. The scene is laid in the 
heart of the New Forest and the story is 
one of an out-of-door life, free from the 
artificial conventions of modern town so- 
ciety. 








seen in 


It is said that Hall Caine has already 
received nearly $500,000 in royalties from 
“The Christian.” 


Among the authors of the various short 
pieces which Arnold Daly promises to pro- 
duce in the Berkeley Theatre of this city 
are Mark Twain, Charles F. Nirdlinger, W. 
W. Jacobs, Gladys Unger, Cosmo Gordon 
+ Lennox, and George Bernard Shaw. Appar- 
ently, Mr. Arnold means to make his ap- 
peal to a limited class of playgoers, real- 
izing that his theatre has small accom- 
modation for the general public. It is 
agreeable to be assured that his perform- 
ances are to be modelled upon those of the 
Théatre Antoine. This can only mean that 
there will be some first-class acting, though 
nothing is said about the players who are 
to provide it. 


Reports come from Rome of the great 
success of a powerful and imaginative play 
calied “The Wanderer,” by Signor Movicel- 
li. The hero is a dreamer of lofty ideals to 
which he hopes to convert the world. Leav- 
ing his family in the charge of his brother, 
he sets out on a pilgrimage. For twenty 
years he Inbors in vain, and then returns 
home to find himself estranged from his 
family. Soon he quarrels with his brother, 
who has political ambitions, and finally de- 
cides to resume his pilgrimage, realizing 
the fact that for him home no longer ex- 
ists. The contrasting characters of the two 
brothers are said to be drawn with great 
skill, and the piece is described as being 
full of dramatic situation. 





Vocal Faults and Their Remedies. 
H. Breare. New York: G. P. 
Sons. $1 net. 


It is refreshing to come across a book 
on the vocal art free from the usual silly 
lamentations about the “lost art of bel 
canto.” In the preface to Mr. Breare’s vol- 
ume it is maintained that whereas in the 
olden days listeners expected to be aston- 
ished by vocal agility, we are no longer sat- 
isfied with mere beauty of vocal tone and 
ornamental devices. We demand appro- 
priateness of tone-color and dramatic con- 
sistency, and, above all, perfect speech in 
song. “It is a different and really a higher 
phase of the old bel canto; for it is more 
intellectual, exacts wider knowledge, and is 
more sincere. It requires more thought 
than the cult of the Rossinian school, and 
much deeper study.” 

This preface, to be sure, was not penned 
by the author of the volume, but by an 
English journalist, F. Gilbert Webb. Mr. 
Breare, however, undoubtedly endorses his 
sentiments. Without going so far as Mr. 
Webb, who calls this “the most complete 
guide to singing in English yet published,”’ 
one may concede that it contains much that 
is valuable and well expressed. The author 


By W. 
Putnam's 





is an American who migrated to England 
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and there became a teacher of singing and 
a critic His book contains, he says, the 


cesults of personal experiences during a 


career of nearly half a century. The plan 


of it is commendable. In addition to a se 
ries of chapters on the Breath Problem, 
fongue Troubles, Mouth Positions, Tone 
Color ete., he devotes brief sections to 
special instances of vocal faults, such as 


bad high notes, volce cracking, uneven 
fone, tov open ton cat quality, voice jar 

ring, imperfect rhythm, lifeless tone, fog- 
horn qualities, Wheezy tone, a throaly cou 

sonant sepulchral tone, ete following up 
the statement of each case with brief di- 
rections for overcoming the defects de- 
scribed The 
dered the more acute by reason of the fact 


roubles of singers are ren 


that they cannot really hear the true sound 


of their own voices, but need some one to 
coach and correct them In the author's 
opinion, this is true not only of students 


but of experienced singers, including some 
of the greatest, who are ap n course of 
me to underdo or overdo. “It is because 
a singer cannot perfectly judge his ‘own 
voice and effects that he must be periodi- 


cally ‘re-tuned’ in order to correct faults 
which have really grown out of virtues, 
through exaggeration.” 

The primary cause of this trouble is, in 
the author's opinion, neglect of technique 
in quest of more “soul”; yet on another 


page he informs us that he seldom em- 
ploys scales or exercises—a point on which 
other vocal experts are likely to diffe 
with him The cultivating of the lighter 
quality of voice (the tenor voice by a bari- 
tone, the soprano by the contralto) which 
he commends, is best done by scale prac- 
tice, by beginning high and carrying down 
which 


should exist even in the deepest chest 


into the voice the head quality 


tones If the singer has this perfect head 
quality there will be no difficulty in any 
words—no “troublesome words,”” such as 
the author discusses in one of his se 

tions One may question the wisdom of 
Mr. Breare’s advice to the teacher to ab 

stain as much as possible from mentioning 
the breath, and to teach the art of 
breathing unconsciously The singer can- 


mot get the diaphragm pressure uncon- 
sciously. But we agree with him that “the 
less a singer thinks of his tongue, the bet- 
ter." Perhaps the author insists too much 
on the position of the lips. Jean de Reszke 
maintains that the lips should be pliant 
but practically unchanged. To insist on 
changes makes the pupil too self-conscious. 
Much good advice is condensed in the sum- 
mary Among his maxims are two which 
teach truths that ought to be self-evi- 
dent, but which very few vocalists heed: 
Before You sine a note, ascertain the 
meaningof the words you are to sing.” “You 
must enjoy good health to sing well, there- 
fore take plenty of fresh air and walking 
exercise.” Ill health, indeed, shows itself 
in the voice as promptly as in the face, and 
therefore comes properly under the head 


of vocal faults.” 


What is called “a great musical move- 
ment” is going on in England. At a recent 
meeting in London, of the Association of 
Musical Competition Festivals, the fact was 
brought out that in about sixty districts in 
all parts of the kingdom musical competi- 
tion festivals are held, and that their num- 
ber is steadily increasing. There are 
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drawbacks to the modern festivals—an 
occasional pot-hunting spirit and too much 
regard for winning medals and prizes—but 
the good far outweighs the bad. 


When Gilbert and Sullivan parted com- 
pany all lovers had cause to regret it deep- 
ly. The reason why they separated has not 
heretofore been known officially; but we 
know it now. W. S. Gilbert has recently 
written to the Dublin Evening Herald to 
correct various errors regarding himself 
contained in an article in that journal. 
He denied that he had prosecuted an or- 
gan-grinder for annoyance, and_ then 
applied for permission to appear as his 
counsel. He denied that he had ever spok- 
en rudely to a member of his company. As 
for his collaborator, “‘the ‘separation’ was 
not between ‘Gilbert and Sullivan,’ but 
between myself and Mr. D’Oyly Carte. It 
arose from a question whether a sum of 
£1,500 for refurnishing the front of the 
Savoy Theatre wa. properly included in 
the preliminary expenses of the production 
of ‘The Gondoliers.” I had no quarrel with 
Sir A. Sullivan, though a coolness existed 
between us for a time, in consequence of 
his declining to interfere in the difference 
between Mr. Carte and myself. This cool- 
ness lasted a very short time, and was 
quickly done away with by mutual expres- 


sions.”’ 


A report came from Bayreuth that Cos- 
ima Wagner does not fee] well enough to 
continue any longer as the head of the 
festivals, and that her place will be taken 
by Siegfried Wagner. It is a simple fact 
that Cosima Wagner never was the proper 
person to preside over these festivals. 
Certainly Wagner himself never thought of 
her in that position. In a letter addressed 
to Angelo Neumann (manager of the Trav- 
elling Wagner Theatre, of which Seidl was 
the conductor), printed in his recently pub- 
lished ‘“Reminiscences,"” Wagner says: 
“With ‘Parsifal’ my whole’ Bayreuth 
creation stands and falls. As a 
matter of course, that creation will pass 
away—it will come to an end when I die; 
for I do not know and cannot imagine who 
could perpetuate it according to my inten- 
tions."” With the words ist und bleibt mir 
unbekannt und unerkenntlich (I do not 
know and cannot imagine) he _  delib- 
erately emphasized the fact that he never 
had his wife in mind for this post—nor his 
son; and it must be remembered that these 
words were written less than a year be- 
fore he died. . 

The other day there was at Padua a con- 
gress, presided over by the Patriarch of 
Venice, whose object was to obtain reform 
in sacred music. It was decided to promote 
the foundation of Scholae Cantorum, in 
which children should be instructed in sa- 
cred music, and to institute associations of 
musicians in various districts to form a 
sort of watch-committees to guard the mu- 
sic of the local churches. Next year there 
is to be at Rome a national congress, the 
object of which is to establish rules for de- 
ciding what is and what is not .proper 
church music. The difficulty with such con- 
gresses is that their decisions are not 
compulsory in their own country, much less 
in other countries. At the Padua congress 
Verdi's Manzoni Requiem was sung as an 
example of real church music; but at West- 
minister Abbey, in London, this same work 
is considered too operatic, apparently, for 
liturgical use. 





Art. 


Houses and Gardens. By M. H. Baillie 
Scott. Quarto, pp. xvi, 247; 17 colored 
plates, 207 illustrations. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $12 
net. 

The charm of simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness in much of the domestic architec- 
ture of Great Britain has been noticed not 
only by travellers from America, but also 
by American architects at home. Quiet, 
unostentatious houses in suburban towns 
and country villages, half-timbered, slated 
or tiled, with prim little hedged gardens in 
front, full of quaint beauty, have been mul- 
tiplied in recent years along British lanes 
and streets by architects of whom we hear, 
perhaps, but little, but who are doing a 
fine work in raising the general standard 
of taste in their special field. One of these 
architects, Mr. Baillie Scott of London, has 
given us, in this handsome volume, an en- 
tertaining series of short essays, more or 
less closely related, on the art of house- 
design as he conceives it. His ‘“‘Houses 
and Gardens” will, on this side of the 
ocean, chiefly interest the architect and 
decorator rather than the general reader 
House architecture de- 





and house-owner. 
pends so closely upon national and local 
conditions, material and social, and reflects 
so directly the habits of life and manners 
and customs of a community, that treatises 
upon it written in and for one country are 
of little value to the people of another ex- 
cept in so far as they deal with funda- 
mental principles. The American who 
reads Mr. Scott’s book feels strongly the 
British character and color of the forty 
brief chapters; but it is this that really 
gives them their chief interest. Between 
their lines one reads conditions and ideals, 
so different from our own that they inev- 
itably hold the attention by that very dif- 
ference. Not everything, however, is dif- 
ferent: again and again one’s sympathy 
goes out to the Epglish architect or house 
builder in his struggles, feelingly narrated 
in these essays, with unscrupulous contrac- 
tors, bills of extras, smoky chimneys, and 
garden problems. These things have a fa- 
miliar sound to the American. 

Mr. Scott’s book is a plea—straightfor- 
ward, earnest, naif at times—for deliverance 
from the dead monotony of philistine tra- 
ditions in house building. He discusses the 
general problem in his first chapter, char- 
acterizing building in modern times as “‘not 
so much an art as a disease,” and his 
criticisms and comments are generally 
sound. Perhaps our American public has 
advanced beyond the need of hearing reit- 
erated some of the elementary ideas which 
Mr. Scott seeks to inculcate, though of that 
there may well be doubts. The succeeding 
chapters discuss the hall, dining-room, and 
other parts of the house; “‘the Soul of the 
house,”’ furnishing, decoration, mottoes, 
color, pictures, and so on; the garden, 
ways and means; and finally, in succession, 
various types of houses, some of them— 
“terrace-houses,” for example—quite unfa- 
miliar on this side of the Atlantic. These 
discussions, extremely brief and dogmatic, 
at times tending to provoke dissent rather 
than to carry conviction, are evidently 


meant as expositions of the author’s per- 
sonal ideas, rather than as treatises from 
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the abstract point of view. The most in- 
teresting feature is naturally the illustra- 
tions. Certainly many of the interiors, 
charming as they appear in the drawings, 
would be but poorly suited to American 
habits and tastes; and much of the rather 
affected simplicity would seem to be of the 
expensive kind beyond the reach of the 
slender purses for which it professes to be 
designed. It is amusing to note, in the text 
accompanying plans for ‘‘a house in Ameri- 
ca,” the remark that “American character- 
isties will be recognized in the ample cup- 
board space provided in the bedrooms”: 
there are actually four closets in the five 
bedrooms! The exteriors are more uni- 
formly satisfactory; and although quite as 
emphatically English, and quite as unsuit- 
ed for this country, they are almost in- 
variably charming by their dignity of line, 
restful treatment, and picturesque massing. 

There is, on the whole, so much of good 
suggestion, of good taste, and of common 
sense in the book, that one easily overlooks 


minor deficiencies. 


The July number of the Burlington Mag- 
azine has, on the whole, an unwontedly 
modern air about it, though there is a 
sprinkling of articles and plates dealing 
with older art. “The Case for Modern 
Painting” is continued, with a plate after 
a picture by Ambrose McEvoy, who seems 
to be doing in England, less well, what 
Tarbell is doing in this country—reviving, 
traditions of the 
Dutch other relatively 
modern subjects are the photogravure 
frontispiece, after Corot’s Evening on the 
Lake, and the picture in the Louvre called 
The Cottage, heretofore attributed to Con- 
stable, but now given to a littJe known 
Watts, who is supposed to 


immortal 
while 


that is, the 
masters 


painter, F. W. 
be the real author of many spurious Con- 
stables. A fairly successful color-plate 
after a portrait by Bartolommeo Veneto 
and half-tones after Chardin and Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon are among the more in- 
teresting illustrations. Dr. Rudolph F. 
Burckhardt indentifies one Hans Wydyz 
the elder as the author of certain sixteenth 
century carvings in boxwood of extraor- 
dinarily varied style and degree of merit; 
Cc. J. Holmes discusses the questipn ‘‘Where 
did Michelangelo Learn to Paint?’ inclin- 
ing to the belief that it was at Bologna 
and from a Ferrarese master; and Cyril 
Davenport endeavors to explain the real 
origin and meaning of “The Book Cyphers 
of Henri II.” Articles on Roman cam- 
panili, Oriental ceramics and other sub- 
jects, together with the usual book re- 
views, help to make up an uncommonly in- 
teresting number. There is no section, 
this month, on art in America. 

Carlo Gamba, in the Rassegna d’Arte for 
July, treats the work of the late Florentine 
eclectic Raffaello Carli, considerably ex- 
tending the list of his works. Carli’s best 
known painting is the highly Filippin- 
esque Madonna, at Santo Spirito, Florence. 
Since he passed successively under the in- 
fluence of Filippino, Lorenzo di Credi, Per- 
ugino, and Ghirlandaio, and his craftsman- 
ship is of excellent quality, most of his 
paintings still go under these shining 
names. Accordingly Count Gamba’s illus- 
trated article will be useful to collectors 
of the prudent sort. One may note in the 
same number an account of the rearrange- 
ment of the Archzological Museum at 





Milan, and a discussion of a Visitation, a 
fragment of an altarpiece by Antonino 
Guiffré, in the Church of the Addolorata, 
Taormina. This obscure artist makes the 
third “Antonello da Messina,” and_ the 
author, Enrico Brunelli, assures us that 
there were still others. Evidently this 
famous signature, even if genuine and of 
the fifteenth century, need not indicate the 
great Antonello. 


The most important publication of 1907 
for early Christian art is probably the 
reproduction of the illuminations of the 
Rossano codex, discovered in this little 
Calabrian town of Southern Italy and ori- 
ginally published by Gebhardt and Har- 
nack. The outline illustrations which they 
gave were, however, quite useless for sty- 
listic criticism, and the later plates of 
Haseloff were poor. Since the codex was 
fanatically guarded by its ignorant pos- 
sessors there had never been a really ade- 
quate chance to study and reproduce this 
greatest work of the early Eastern illumi- 
nators, until the codex was sent last year 
to the exhibition of Byzantine art at Grotta- 
ferrata. The present edition, by Antonio 
Munoz (Rome: Danesi), is the first ap- 
plication of the chromophototype process to 
the reproduction of miniatures. The plates 
are of the exact size of the originals and 
absolutcly photo-mechanical. The Greek 
text is that of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark written in ietters of silver (and gold) 
on 188 sheets of purple parchment—the 
rarest ind costliest of the ancient modes 
of writing. The illuminations make of 
this the earliest illustrated Gospel text 
There are seventeen principal scenes be- 
sides many single figures. The text and 
the art alike point to Egypt and probably to 
Alexandria as the place of production; the 
date is the sixth century. The sketchy and 
often somewhat crude realism of the scenes 
is as far removed from the Latin art of 
the West as from the Hellenic purism of 
Justinian’s Byzantine school. The editor 
has also reproduced the fragmentary purple 
Sinope codex in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. It will be interesting to institute a 
careful comparison with the treatment of 
the sane and similar Gospel scenes by the 
authors of the Roman Byzantine frescoes 
recently discovered and belonging to the 
same ane the following century. 

The same author, Munoz, publishes a vol- 
ume on the recent exhibition of Byzantine 
art at Grottaferrata in 1905-06 (“L’Art by- 
zantin Aa l’exposition de Grottaferrata,” 
Rome: Danesi). This was the first adequate 
collection of really Byzantine objects ever 
gathered in the West, and it was quite fit- 
ting that it should be held in the Basilian 
monastery of Grottaferrata, which has up- 
held the Greek banner at the gates of 
Rome ever since its foundation by St. Nilus 
in about 1,000. The exhibition was also 
timely, because in Rome itself the discovery 
of the frescoes at S. Maria Antiqua and 8. 
Saba had raised again with increased vio- 
lence the discussion as to the part played 
by Byzantine art in Rome during the early 
middle ages. At the exhibition at Grotta- 
ferrata many hidden treasures were seen 
practically for the first time. Of course, 
the treasures of the Christian Museum at 
the Vatican were known to specialists, but 
the pieces sent from the monasteries of 
Nonantula, Monte Cassino, Rossano, from 





the private collections of Sterbini, Stro- 
ganoff, and Nelidoff, from Castell’ Arquato, 
Gaeta, Cosenza, were practically unknown. 
Ivories, the small steatite reliefs peculiar 
to Byzantine art, wood sculpture of the 
most minute character, of later style, paint- 
ings on small panels, now generally 
thought to be much less early than was 
supposed, some few bronzes (especially the 
superb candelabra from S. Giorgio, Venice), 
the sacred vestments, illuminated manu- 
scripts, and portable mosaic pictures, show- 
ed the manysidedness of Byzantine tech- 
nique and a historic sequence of about one 
thousand years. The most complete series 
is that of the manuscripts, several of the 
most important and earliest being those of 
Monte Cassino and Grottaferrata itself. To 
one who visited the exhibition, the book of 
Munoz fails—not by any fault of its author 
—to convey one of the most interesting im- 
pressions, that given by the full-size fac- 
similes in color, of details of the early mo- 
saics of Ravenna and Rome, which portray 
vividly the strength and realism of the 
mosaicists who produced the masterpieces 
of S. Maria Maggiore, of the Ravenna Bap- 
tistery and mausoleum of Galla Placidia, a 
realism that did not outlast the fifth cen- 
tury. 

A book could be at once so good and so 
bad as Teodor de Wyeza’s “Les Maftres 
Italiens d’autrefois: é6coles du nord” (Pa- 
ris: Perrin et Cie.) only on the theory that 
the author had collected his journalism 
somewhat heedlessly. It abounds in the 
vaguest appreciations. Fra Angelico is 4 
poet, and so, save the mark, is the pedes- 
trian, Sano di Pietro. Fra Bartolommeo is 
a poet, and so is Giotto, whose quality, 
moreover, is “‘musical."’ Botticelli was an 
aimless experimentalist and a feeble tech- 
nician until too late Savonarola awakened 
the dormant religious painter in him. Bot- 
ticelli pleases because he has hit upon the 
British type of girlish beauty. This was 
due possibly to “some casual meeting with 
a model.” In any case, his figures have 
“the same elongated features, the same 
large, sensual, and melancholy eyes, which 
attract us in the English painters from 
Gainsborough to Rossetti.””. Here we have 
M. de Wyeza at his worst. In the essays 
on Verrocchio (wisely skeptical as to re- 
cent reconstructions of his @uvre), on 
Mantegna, and on Tiepolo appear notable 
qualities of taste and historical insight. 
Throughout the interest is personal. In- 
ferential crises are alleged to explain 
changes in an artist’s manner. Gaudenzio 
Ferrari is sent beyond the Alps, Mantegna 
is dated by a new mistress. All this is 
suggestive and at times plausible, but it 
savors strongly of the capricious. The 
worst defect of the book is the very slight 
part the eye has had in its production. The 
author emotionalizes apparently before he 
has really seen. In all it is an ingenious 
work of ultra-literary type, and may safely 
be recommended to jaded readers of art 
criticism—if only as an irritant. For a be- 
ginner it would be not only useless but 
misleading. 

From Charles Barmore of this city we 
have received two capital portraits of 
Abraham Lincoln and Mark Twain, etched 
on copper plate by Otto J. Schneider. The 
Lincoln (12x16, edition limited to 260 artist 
proofs) is from the photograph taken in 
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1864 by Gardner Bros., certainly one of the 


best of the portraits The Mark Twain 
(16x22, edition limited to 250 artist proofs) 
was drawn from life with the assistance of 


Gessford’s photograph. Both portraits may 
be for framing. Mr 


publishes a number of such etchings, chief- 


recommended Barmore 


ly of men famous in the law. 

The announced of Becquet, 
the French pupil Rude. A 
. 
number of Becquet's statues have prominent 


deat is Just 


sculptor, a of 


places in Paris 


Finance. 





Nation. 


the book seems likely to fulfil the purpose 


The 


of is clear as to principles 
and, test of the facts 
may disclose, accurate in its figures. 


It 


a 


its author. 


so far as cursory 


The chief interest of the book from the 
point of view of the economic student 1s 
its evidence of the extent to which stan- 
dards are changing in railway practice, 
and, consequently of the extent to which 
these changes must be considered if rail- 


way values are to be accurately measured 


The process of measurement consists sim- 
ply of testing the “net earnings” as 

ficially reported for “concealed equities” 
or the reverse. A railway in the United 
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yet to measure definitely the effect of 
changed costs and changed conditions upon 
these standards of maintenance, but it is 
probably safe to say that Mr. Snyder’s es- 
timate of a 50 per cent. increase is con- 
servative. Some observers would be in- 
clined to use an even higher basis than 
this. One analyst, of some experience, 
places equipment maintenance standards 
at present as high as $2,500 per locomotive, 
| $1,000 per passenger car, and $80 per freight 
car as the smallest allowance that is safe 


of- | for keeping numbers and capacity of equip- 


ment intact and in good order. 


States is compelled by the Interstate Com- | 
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CHANGING STANDARDS OF RATLWAY 
MAINTENANCE 
Whatever may b« he notion of State 
and Fed il autho ies as » the basis of 
value” in railway curitie here is but 
me bas » fa is the ecurity markets 
are mcerned ind that basis s income- 
producit ipacity The price of a secur- 
y may | garded as a resultant of three 
for rr factor first he rate of inter- 
or dividend cond, the general rate of 
ntere and third, a more or less indefinite 
factor which. in the case of bonds, might be 
termed, as Carl Snyder in h book Amer- 
in Railways as Investments” (Moody 
Corpora n) terms the factor of safe- 
y.”"’ and in the 1S of stocks the equity x 
In othe word price of a bond-—the 
number of cen or he dollar of face value 
bid fo m the marke depends mainly 
1 th : of inte borne by , the 
lation tha ’ i bears to the pre- 
vailing rate of lt ( ind the degree of 
irity for its punctual payment, And the | 
pric f a stock depends mainly upon the 
dividend pays, the relation of the divi- 
dend to ‘he prevailing rates of interest, 
and the amount of potential dividend that 
the tock represents in the surplus earn- 
ng capacity over the dividends paid 
Hence he general scope of all processes 
of analysis designed to disclose the valuc 
of railway securities is principally confined 
o the question of earning capacity in re- 
lation to capitalization For when a rall 
way'’s true earning capacity is known the 
value of its securities is also known—the 
value, that is to say, regarded without ref- 
erence to temporary speculative cons!idera- 
tions. Mr. Snyder’s book above referred to 
s the most recent publication on the sub- 
ject of railway values; it is designed to 
put in the hands of the investor all th 
facts that he needs to determine more or 
less definitely the value of the stocks and 


bonds of American railways, and to furnish 


fundamental rules for inter- 
preting facts. Barring a tendency to 
wards perhaps unduly dogmatic statements 
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of maintenance charges, in 1906-7, with the 
scale of some six or seven years previous, 
is wholly misleading, and investors will 
exercise a healthy distrust of any such 
showings. It was the concurrent opinion 
of two operating officials, as expressed to 
the writer, that there were, save in rare 
instances, no concealed earnings in the 
maintenance accounts of 1906-7. 

This fact—and is surely a fact—may 
be commended the notice of all who 
study railway figures for light upon values 
It is obviously impossible as 


it 


to 
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